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Put your shipment 


America’s most experienced airfreight 
service assures you of expert handling, prompt 


forwarding and dependable on-time deliveries 
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E; irst with scheduled airfreight, 
American Airlines today has the largest 
personnel force, the most 

modern handling equipment. Add 
this edge in experience and 
facilities to American’s superiority 
in coverage and capacity and 

you ll readily see why American 
Airlines is better qualified 

than any other carrier when it 
comes to solving shipping problems 
and cutting distribution costs. 
American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 


Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES - 


Americas Leading Airline 
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Salt and Pepper 


LAST month we attended two interesting traffic and trans- 
portation conventions, one in Boston and the other in Cleve- 
land. Yet, we left both meetings with a disturbed feeling—and 
there were quite a few who shared it—that the transportation 
segment of the two memberships outnumbered industrial 
traffic people. This created an imbalance of interests. 


Of course, it was because both conventions placed special 
emphasis on transportation, naturally drawing a larger car- 
rier-member attendance. 


We first became aware of the situation in Boston. We heard 
several ITMs make remarks like these: “When I think of the 
time and money I’m spending to listen to the same old har- 
rangue between the railroads, truckers and others, I could 
kick myself for coming.” 


“Nothing I’ve heard so far has any take-home value.” 


It was the same story in Cleveland. One remark in particu- 
lar keeps repeating itself: “It’s like the annual “Transportation 
Night’ we have at our traffic club. Here, just like there, the 
carriers have taken over and are running the show.” 


Our own impression is that there was some stuff, tripe and 
rehash at both meetings but, also, there was enough good to 
permit the honest report “interesting.” The carriers did not 
crash the gates, nor run the show. They were invited guests. 


However, what we think and what the transportation boys 
think is incidental—we think—to what the ITMs think. For 
one reason, they are equal dues-paying brothers-in-law. Most 
important, they are somebody’s customers. Overnight, they 
could be somebody else’s, in case you carrier boys forgot. 
(This is a friendly tip based on a named gripe.) 


The resentment we report did not originate at the two meet- 
ings under discussion. It goes back to local club activities. 
Just during the past year, we heard of several cases where 
carrier activities in some traffic clubs created serious rifts 
among the membership by stressing social affairs to the ne- 
glect of educational programs. 


The difficulty largely is a matter of personalities and objec- 
tives. The average industrial traffic manager is a quiet, serious, 
studious, hard-working guy or gal. The average carrier repre- 
sentative is gay, gregarious, demonstrative and dominant. 
Their respective jobs demand those opposite characteristics. 


One is like salt, the other like pepper. In business, as well 
as for food, they are needed. But a little pepper, in a traffic 
club as on food, goes a long way. 





Yakkety Yak 


Education is as much a matter of 
search as exposure. Some who 
didn’t like the convention fare went 
out on a tear; a few on a tour. We 
rode part way home with one of 
each. One got an eyeful, the other 
a snootful. 

LESSONS: The former described 
IDP (See DA, July, 1955), two-way 
radio, and freight handling systems 
used by local carriers. 

. . . The other was “alkalizing” 
every half hour. The first day he 
imbibed scotch and soda; next day, 
rye and soda; the third, bourbon 
and soda. 

. .. He swore off soda. 

HASSLE: In _ Cleveland, we 
learned some truckers are preparing 
to sue Ohio on constitutionality of 
the state’s alleged discriminating 
axle-mile tax, and for tax payment 
refund from Oct. 1, 1953. 

. . . Discrimination charge stems 
from recent Ohio Supreme Court de- 
cision exempting Michigan truckers 
from tax due to a 1937 reciprocity 
deal. 

. . . The razzle dazzle now hits 
Illinois and West Virginia. They 
face reciprocity cancellation (13 
states so far) unless they drop tax 
from pact. 

. . . Illinois studies counter mea- 
sure: Visitor tags for Ohio cars. 

PRELUDE: House Commerce sub- 
committee completed hearings on 
Cabinet Committee’s Report on Sep- 
tember 22. 

PREDICTION: Limited liberal- 
ization in 1957. 
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Does Private Carriage Pay 


To The Editor: 


Regarding the constructive article 
published in the August, 1955, issue 
| of DISTRIBUTION AGE under the by- 
line of Mr. James J. Walsh, Traffic 
Manager, The Mennen Co., Morris- 
town, N. J., we note in Table II Mr, 
Walsh suggests theoretical cost fig- 
ures for “ownership” (or its equiva- 
lent, full-service truck leasing). It 
occurs to us that it might be helpful 
to your readers to have the benefit 
of the attached Vehicle Cost Analy- 
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VEHICLE cost ANALYSIS 


FIXED EXPENSE 
1 TOTAL CAPITAL INVESTMENT . 
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Poke-Pak—the ultimate in pallets. This | sis sheet which incorporates all cost ia 
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weight your power truck can lift, carries The ae egret seideies] graph 
as one unit to final destination. So inex- breakdown will preclude overlooking betwe 
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FREE CONSULTANT SERVICE available from our near- Chicago, Ill. or 
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Car-to-car loading problem? 



































Loading flush-with-floor, 
flush- with -door? 


Solve these loading problems with 
Magcoa magnesium Dockboards 


Car-to-car and car-to-dock loading— 
This familiar problem — handling 
loads through one car to another or 
to the dock—is solved every day by 
Magcoa Dockboards. Rugged lock- 
ing devices, not visible in the photo- 
graph, assure a snug, slip-proof fit 
between cars and between car and 
dock. Notice that the Dockboard in 
the far background has one straight 
curb and one flared curb—a special 
design for use at the end of a dock 
which is just long enough to permit 
simultaneous loading of three cars: a 
simple solution, suggested by an alert 
Magcoa representative to a customer 
who’d previously been able to load 
only two cars at a time. 


Flush-with-floor, flush-with-door load- 
ing— Loading problems of this kind 
find quick, practical solution in the 
Magcoa flush Dockboard. Because 
the safety tread plate of the Dock- 
board does not rest on the car floor 
or threshold, loads can be spotted 
right to the very edge. Flush posi- 
tioning at the car-end and rounded 


edge-beveling at the dock-end of the 
board assure maximum loading 
smoothness. Easily adjustable lock- 
ing arrangement provides a snug, 
safe fit between dock and car. Be- 
cause curb-ends do not extend be- 
yond the car-threshold, there is max- 
imum usable floor area for turning 
into and out of the car. 


Light-weight, heavy-duty construction 
—Every Magcoa Dockboard is con- 
structed of magnesium, the lightest 
of structural metals. Every Magcoa 
Dockboard has the patented hand 
holds, quarter-round safety curbs 
and other safety features which have 
made Magcoa Dockboards famous. 


What's your loading problem? Are you 
bothered by spilling and damaging 
of loads? By a low rail dock? A low 
truck dock? A narrow, congested 
dock? Inefficient loading from ground 
level? Are you planning the dock for 
a new plant or warehouse? Modern- 
izing an old dock? Switching to 
higher-capacity lift trucks or pallet 
trucks? 


Whatever the loading problem, the 
odds are 1000 to 1 that your local 
Magcoa Representative has encoun- 
tered it and solved it before. 


Good Suggestion: Send for our free 
new bulletin, ““What to do about 
Difficult Docks.”’ It’s loaded with 
practical, helpful ideas. 


MAGNESIUM 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


MATERIALS HANDLING DIV. 
EAST CHICAGO 3, INDIANA 


Representatives in principal cities 


IN CANADA—Magceoa Limited, 
magcoa 277 Kipling Ave. South 
mre eR Toronto 14, Ontario 


| (_] Please send “Difficult Docks” bulletin 
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The Hoosier Line 


Re ache 


to Shippers Everywhere 


23 Monon Freight Agencies Today Serve the Nation 


For over 100 years the Monon has served the people and industries of Indiana. Today 
Freight Representatives of ‘“The Hoosier Line” are carrying the story of Monon’s complete, 
dependable, a//-weather railroad service to the shippers of the nation. 





When you ship oxt-of, into, or by-way-of Indiana, tell the Monon freight representative in 
your area. Find out how Monon LCL, and TRAILER MAID truck-and-rail, are setting new 
high standards of modern, diesel-powered, all-weather 


service to large and small shippers. Q A /) 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA —AGENCrEs: 
/> Atlanta, Ga. 
Bedford, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
\ Hammond, Ind. 
rv Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Kansas City, Mo. 
| Lafayette, Ind. 
i 
é 
é 








+ CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 
CITY 
MONON 
LAFAYETTE \ les. 
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FRENCH Lick 
— Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
? New York, N. Y. 
F 4 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
oo” Portland, Ore. 
of San Francisco, Calif. 
-* Seattle, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Winston Salem, N. C, 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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Coming Events 


Oct. 9-14—The American Merchant 
“Marine Conference, and the Pro- 
pelier Club of the U. S., conven- 
tion, joint meeting, New Orleans. 

Oct. 10-12—Joint Méilitary-Industry 
Symposium on Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling, Washington. 

Oct. |1-12—American Short Line 
Railroad Assn., 42nd annual meet- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. | 1-13—National Assn. of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards, Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 12-15—l0th annual convention, 
National Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 15-16—Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity, Inc., annual 
meeting, Wilmington, Del. 

Oct. 15-18— Conveyor Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., annual meeting, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

Oct. 17-18 —Mid-season meeting, 
Local Cartage National Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, Washington. 

Oct. 17-21—American Trucking Assn., 
Inc.. 22nd annual _ convention, 
Statler and Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 17-21—43rd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicaqo. 
Oct. 18—The Material Handling In- 
stitute's Traveling Clinic, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oct. 18-19—Eastern Industrial Traffic 
League, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 19—The Material Handling In- 
stitute's Traveling Clinic, Louisville. 

Oct. 24-26—Sixth National Confer- 
ence on Standards, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 24-27—National Assn. of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
annual convention, Asheville, N. C. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 10—9th Air Transporta- 
tion Institute, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Annual Forum of 
the Packaging Institute, New York. 

Nov. 5-7—National Traffic Commit- 
tee of the Trucking Industry special 
meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 8-10—Fourth Canadian Na:- 
tional Packaging Exposition, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 9-11—I9th Annual Time and 
Motion Study and Management 
Clinic, Sherman Hotel Chicago. 

Nov. 14-17 — Second International 
Automation Exposition, Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 17-18—National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, 48th annual convention. 
Executive Committee meets Nov. 


15-16, Chicago, Ill. 
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Nation's Motor Freight Carriers Reduce Net Claim Ratio 
to All-Time Low; 1954 Ratio 14 Per Cent Better Than 53 


In 1954 the nation’s trucking in- 
dustry succeeded in reducing its 
ratio of net claim payments to 
gross revenue to an all-time low 
by achieving a 14 per cent reduc- 
tion under 1953, according to the 
National Freight Claim Council of 
the ATA. 


In 1953, 100 motor common car- 
riers reported a total gross reve- 
nue of $593,329,606. Net loss and 
damage claim payments for these 
carriers was $6,983,091 — a ratio 
of 1.18. 


Three top officers of the 
newly created Highway Div., 
Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, were sworn in 
Aug. 11. They are: Einer 
Mohn, vice president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teai- 
sters; Alec Scherer, Scherer 
Freight Lines, Ottawa, IIl., 
and William Noorlag, director, 
Central Motor Freight Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Traffic Institute Held 


Marquette University, in coop- 
eration with local transportation 
groups, offered a one-day Institute 
on Traffic and Transportation on 
Sept. 30. The first of a proposed 
annual series, the institute fea- 
tured a study of competition in 
traffic and transportation. 


The following three ware- 
houses have been awarded 
NARW safety awards: Crys- 
tal Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Sacramento, Calif.; Merchants 
Refrigerating Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., and Merchants Refrig- 
erating Co., Newark, N. J. 


During 1954, 100 reporting mo- 
tor carriers listed a total gross 
revenue for the year of $561,926,- 
287. Net loss and damage claim 
payments during this year amount- 
ed to $5,746,304—a ratio of 1.02. 

The .16 reduction reported for 
1954 over 1953 indicates a 14 per 
cent improvement. Additional re- 
ports from carriers which have not 
as yet submitted their claim sta- 
tistical reports indicate an even 
greater actual reduction, accord- 
ing to the ATA. 


The Southwest Warehouse 
& Transfermen’s Assn. will 
conduct its Annual Convention 
in Oklahoma City Oct. 10-12. 


—Da— 


WASHO Recommends 15-Year 
Federal Highway Program 


A 15-year Federal highway con- 
struction program, with definite 
authorizations for not less than a 
five-year period, was called for by 
the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials at its annual 
meeting in Jackson, Wyo., last 
month. 

The association passed a resolu- 
tion urging that the Federal gov- 
ernment provide at least 90 per 
cent of the cost of the Interstate 
System, and not less than $900 a 
year for other Federal-aid sys- 
tems. The group also recommends 
that at least half of the Federal 
excise tax on road users be used 
for roads, that the Federal tax be 
increased by adding 1¢ a gallon to 
the gasoline tax, and that the bal- 
ance of the funds needed be se- 
cured by deficit financing. 

(Please Turn Page) 
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General Lucius D. Clay, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Can 
Co., will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the three-day 17th Annual 
Forum of the Packaging Institute 
in New York, beginning Oct. 31. 
The theme of the forum, “The 
Pulse of a Ten Billion Dollar In- 
dustry,” will be presented by the 
following business leaders: 

Norman Greenway, vice presi- 
dent, Robert Gair Co., Inc.; Fen 
K. Doescher, vice president, Lily- 
Tulip Corp.; Charles W. Kaufman, 
vice president, Kraft Foods Co.; 
Joe! Y. Lund, president, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., and William Na- 




























































The ICC has announced that 
the 14 district directors of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, lo- 
cated in offices throughout the 
country, have been designated 
regional managers for the 
Commission in addition to 
their present duties. 


Kingsize Cargo Barge 





Workmen are dwarfed in the huge 
interior of the new cargo barge re- 
cently launched at Dravo Corp.’s Wil- 
mington (Del.) shipyard for C. G. 
Willis, Inc., Norfolk, Va. It will be 
one of the largest to operate on the 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway. The 
barge is 240 ft long and 43 ft wide. 
Its 149,200-cu ft cargo space is cov- 
ered with weathertight rolling hatch 
covers which permit various loading 
and unloading openings up to 100 ft 
long. The barge is designed for either 
push-towing or pull-towing and car- 
ries 3,000 tons of cargo in fresh water 
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Chuting the News... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


General Clay to Address Packaging Institute Event; 
The Pulse of a $10 Billion Industry, Forum Theme 


den, executive vice president, Esso 
Standard Oil Co. 


In addition to the major Man- 
agement Day addresses, Packag- 
ing Institute, a packaging associa- 
tion of 415 corporate members, will 
present experts to discuss and ex- 
change information on many fac- 
ets of packaging. For two days, 
seminars will be held on a wide 
range of subjects, such as: Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals, the Folding 
Carton, Education, Materials, Pro- 
duction Line, Adhesion, Films 
and Foils, Flexographic Printing, 
Package Design, and Packaging 
Machinery Automation. 


Eight executives have been 
appointed to the Packaging 
Planning Council of the Amer- 
ican Management Assn. to 
serve with nine re-appointed 
members. New members are: 
M. W. Barnell, National Cash 
Register Co.; G. P. Charpie, 
W. T. Grant Co.; C. R. Gustaf- 
son, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.; F. 
W. Langer, Socony Mobil Oil 
Co.; J. V. Schade, Western 
Electric Co.; E. P. Troeger, 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; F. H. 
Wiley, International Harvest- 
er Co., and G. M. Woodruff, 
General Foods Corp. 


Southern Traffic League 


The Southern Traffic League 
conducted a membership meeting 
Sept. 20 at the George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Daniel S. 
Andress, president of the league 
and division traffic manager, Kraft 
Foods Co., Atlanta, Ga., presided. 


Discussions of paper-work 
simplification and facts for 
the bargaining table highlight- 
ed the Annual Fall Meeting of 
the National Accounting and 
Finance Council, ATA, Sept. 
18-21, in Detroit, Mich. 


Dean Russell A. Stevenson (right) @ 
the University of Michigan, present 
one of the American Trade Associ 
tions Executives Outstanding <Actiy 
ties Awards for 1955 to William ¥, 
Sardo, Jr., secretary-manager of the 
National Wooden Pallet Manufactur. 
ers Association, in recognition of 
NWPMA’s progressive program. The 
award was made last month at the 
35th Annual Meeting of NWPMA, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 





Club Briefs 


The New Jersey Chapter, American 
Materials Handling Society, will con- 
duct a tour through the plant of Con- 
tinental Can Co. on Oct. 19. 

Frank W. Turcotte, specialist in 
transportation law, spoke at a Traffic 
Consultant Day meeting of the Les 
Angeles Transportation Club last 
month. 

The Traffic Club of North Jersey 
conducted its 4th annual Executives’ 
Night at a meeting in Paterson, N. J., 
on Sept. 19. 

Al P. Heiner, Kaiser Steel Corp., 
was elected president of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter, American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation, at that 
group’s recent annual meeting. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
conducted its annual Fall Outing on 
Sept. 20. 

George Ellig took office as presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Traffic Assn. 
of New York at an installation meet- 
ing on Sept. 8. 

Omicron New York Chapter, Delta 
Nu Alpha, opened the season with a 
meeting on Sept. 6. William Cava- 
naugh, of American Sugar Co., is 
president. 


-—DA-— 


Missouri Pacific Lines plans 
to inaugurate a unique Piggy- 
Back service next month, in 
which the railroad will trans- 
port by rail loaded containers 
or truck bodies, as opposed to 
the conventional system in 
which complete trailers are 
hauled. 
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Traffic Club of Greater Miami Elects 


‘ 
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Shown above, from left to right, are: M. T. Richmond, president of the Florida 
Trucking Assn.; C. Fuller Nall, new president of the Traffic Club of Greater 
Miami, Inc.; C. C. Vaughn, retiring president, and Robert J. McBride, general 
manager, Regular Common Carriers Conference, ATA. Other officers named 
were: C. H. Ryan, vice president; J. C. Wilcox, recording secretary; W. H. 
Collings, corresponding secretary; J. F. Rice, treasurer 





Carrier Liability Change 


The 1CC has been asked to hear 
oral arguments and to approve the 
application for a new National 
Motor Freight Classification rule 
to limit carrier liability for loss or 
damage on shipments to $3 a 
pound, unless the actual value is 
stated on the bill of. lading. 


Under Section 20 (11) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, common 
carriers are prohibited from in 
any manner limiting their liability 
for loss or damage to goods trans- 
ported unless an application set- 
ting forth the exact manner and 
form of limitation is submitted to 
and approved by the ICC. 


The new rule would be inserted 
on behalf of the motor common 
carriers listed in the National Mo- 
tor Freight Classification. The pe- 
tition was filed by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 


HHG Carriers Bureau Meets 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Household Goods Carriers Bureau 
will be conducted at the Dupont 
Plaza Hotel, in Washington, D. C., 
on Oct. 14. The meeting has been 
called to review Bureau activities 
during the past year, and for the 
election of six members to the 
Board of Directors. 


OCTOBER, 1955 


Two conferences of wooden 
pallet manufacturers will be 
conducted on the West Coast 
this month. Both are spon- 
sored by the National Wood- 
en Pallet Manufacturers Assn. 
The first will be at the Sher- 
aton-Town House Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 14. The second 
is scheduled for Oct. 21 at the 
Sheraton-Palace, in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Distribution Conference 


A number of national author- 
ities on distribution will address 
the 27th Annual Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, Oct. 17 and 
18, at Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Leaders in the fields of world 
trade, retailing, business research, 
advertising, marketing, manufac- 
turing, selling and agriculture will 
discuss the significant economic 
trends effecting distribution and 
standards of living. 

The Boston Conference attracts 
a nation-wide audience interested 
in the practical analysis of distri- 
bution problems and what lies 
ahead. It is sponsored by the Re- 
tail Trade Board of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Harvard Univer- 
sity, Boston University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
others. 


News Briefs 


There were 1,162 vessels of 1,000 
gross tons and over in the active 
ocean-going U. S. merchant fleet as 
of Aug. 1, according to the U. S. Mar- 
itime Administration. 

Branch Motor Express Co. has been 
presented with its fifth consecutive 
annual award for outstanding 
achievement in loss prevention, to es- 
tablish a record. The award was pre- 
sented by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. 

The Federal Maritime Board has 
authorized the purchase, by United 
States Lines Co., of South Atlantic 
Steamship Line, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Intercity truck tonnage transported 
during the second quarter of 1955 was 
up 14 per cent over the same period 
in 1954, and up 6.3 per cent over the 
record second quarter level of 1953. 

The U. S. Maritime Administration 
has approved requests for mortgage 
and loan insurance on five more roll- 
on-roll-off ships. 

The Mississippi River port of. Du- 
buque, Ia., is building a new harbor as 
the first step in the development of 
three new industrial districts com- 
prising 514 acres. 

Magnesium Company of America 
has announced the formation of a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, Magceoa Ltd., with 
offices in Toronto. Magcoa Ltd. will 
produce magnesium dock boards, yard 
ramps, and other materials handling 
equipment. 

Spector Motor Service, Inc., has 
changed its name to Spector Freight 
System, Inc. According to the com- 
pany, the new name more correctly 
interprets the role of the motor com- 
mon carrier in the transportation 
system. 

Rail Trailer Co. of Chicago has 
teamed up with Clark Equipment Co. 
to develop Clark’s new Mobilvan Con- 
tainer System. 

The first airline use of closed cir- 
cuit television is underway at the 
Portland (Ore.) Airport, where 
United Air Lines is testing TV for the 
dissemination of flight information. 


The Third Annual Meeting 
(12th Regular Meeting) of the 
Middlewest Shipper - Motor 
Carrier Conference will be con- 
ducted Oct. 4-5, at the St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


NARW Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses will meet in 
Washington Oct. 10-11. 

(Please Turn to Page 21) 
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Mack's carefully-planned, well- 
designed, cab-forward series with 
the Verti-Lift cab holds all the aces 
for efficient hauling of maximum 
standard or specialized cargoes, in 
city delivery services or over the 
road. Take a quick look at all 
their features, and you'll see why: 
































COMPACTNESS. One full foot shorter 
than any other C.O.E. Only 68” from 
bumper to back of cab. Takes 20 
square feet less shop space than 
tilt-cab trucks. 


READY ACCESSIBILITY —EASY 
MAINTENANCE. Revolutionary new 
Verti-Lift cab goes straight up .. . in 
seconds ... giving full exposure of 
front of chassis, engine, all accessories, 
Routine servicing is accomplished 
without raising cab. 
















































“DRIVER’S DREAM” CABS. 
Full-view windshields give unsurpassed 
vision up, down, and to either side; 
improved, easily entered driver’s 
position is comfortable and roomy. 
This wide-door 3-man cab is fully 
insulated and ventilated, easily heated, 
and fumeproof. : 


MANEUVER ABILITY. Shorter turning 
diameter—for instance, with 812” 
cab-to-rear axle dimension, turns can 
be made in a 34-ft. diameter circle. 
Easy parking and steering. Simple, 
conventional controls. Proved Mack 
Magnadyne® engine provides ample 
power for the steepest hills, quick 
pick-up in stop-and-go city traffic. 


DEPENDABLE, ECONOMICAL. Uses 
Mack-built, Mack-proved components 
with Mack’s consistently powerful, 
fuel-saving engines, rugged, smoothly 
operating transmissions, dependable 
brakes. In every respect, these are real 
Macks—the longest-lived, most 
productive and economical units 

you can operate. 


ADAPTABLE. 20,000 Ibs. to 28,000 
Ibs. G.V.W. as platform truck, and as 
a tractor in the 40,000-53,000 Ibs. 
G.C.W. range, four wheel or six wheel, 
this versatile cab-over is adaptable to 
your specific requirements. 


NEW CAB-FORWARD 
D SERIES 


Come see them—compare them 
against the trucks you now own, 
against any other C.O.E. Your 
Mack Factory Branch or 
Authorized Distributor will be glad 
to give you the complete story. 


3524 


MACK TRUCKS Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Circle No. 7 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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Chuting the News... 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Waterways Tolls Opposed 


Opposition in certain fields of 
transportation seems to be devel- 
oping against a Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendation that freight 
carriers using the improved rivers 
and canals pay a toll to the Fed- 
eral government. Thirty national 
organizations, representing indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce, and 
transportation met in St. Louis 
last month to organize a national 
movement to kill the proposed tolls 
bill. 





Traffic 


Michael A. O’Brien—elected presi- 
dent, Michigan Traffic Assn. He is 
assistant freight traffic manager of 
Railway System, Detroit, Mich. 


William J. Cur- 
tis — appointed 
Eastern Div. 
trafic manager, 
headquarters in 
Chicago, Kaiser 
Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. 





R. A. Appleman—appointed acting 
general traffic manager, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 


John A. Hart—named vice presi- 
dent for traffic, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, N. Y. He succeeds Herbert 
E. Wiggin, retired. 


Bert M. Fischer—appointed general 
traffic manager, National Can Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 


Raphael J. Janer—appointed general 
traffic manager, Penn-Dixie Cement 
Corp. He succeeds D. S. (Ted) 
Browder, retired. 


Transportation—Air 


Charles L. Vaudrey—named Chi- 
cago purchasing manager, United Air 
Lines. 


Highway 


John W. DeVenne—new president, 
The Western Express Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. He succeeds J. C. DeVenne, who 
becomes board chairman. 


J. O. Hancock—promoted to assis- 


OCTOBER, 1955 


The National Small Ship- 
ments Traffic Conference con- 
ducted its Third Annual Meet- 
ing Sept. 21-23, in Chicago, 
Ill. 


Car Loadings 





1955 1954 

January.. .... (4 wks.) 2,524,775 2,489 , 506 
February. ...(4 wks.) 2,575,082 2,461,745 
March... _. (4 wks.) 2,621 ,087 2,411,886 
April..... (5 wks.) 3,432,895 3,093 ,083 
May.............(4 wks.) 3,062 , 863 2,696,753 
jJune.............(5 wks.) 3,782,011 3,348,853 
July.............(@ wks.) 3,033,924 2,632,005 
August... (4 wks.) 3,113,689 2,708 , 186 

Ns cc. 3 vue 24,146,326 21,842,017 


MEN in the NEWS 


Great Dane 


tant general manager, 
Trailers, Savannah, Ga. 


Harold B. 
Streem — named 
vice president in 
charge of finance, 
Strick Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Harold Gray—named field manager 
in 15 states, National Highway Users 
Conference. 


William S. Myrin—appointed vice 
president, Consolidated Freightways, 
Portland, Ore. 


M. T. Sprague—named Oakland, 
Calif., district manager, International 
Harvester Co. 


Richard Evans—named Indianapolis 
terminal manager, Brady Motorfrate, 
Des Moines, la. 


Henry Liebschutz—appointed assis- 
tant to the chairman of the ATA 
Foundation, Inc. Robert L. Abel— 
named radio and communications en- 
gineer of the ATA. Edward D. Hicks, 
Jr.—named director, ATA Field Ser- 
vice Dept. 


Frank P. Lucas—named assistant tu 
the executive vice president, Pacific 
Intermountain Express Co., Oakland, 
Calif. Gordon G. Bullock—appointed 
perishables superintendent. 


Rail 

Arthur C. Ritter—named general 
manager of properties, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 


W. H. Lloyd—appointed manager 
purchases and stores, Rock Island 





Howard Olsen, left, a packer at Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., re- 
ceives an award check for $1,078 from 
foreman Alan Mead. Olsen, who pre- 
viously won $320 for another idea, 
earned his latest award by suggest- 
ing an improved packing and packag- 

ing method 





Lines, Chicago, IIl. 

Doswell Gullatt—new assistant to 
vice president, Waterway Transporta- 
tion, Assn. of American Railroads. 


Ben Colman — 
named president 
newly - formed 
Greenville - Evans 
Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 





B. F. Biaggini, Jr.—appointed vice 
president, Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co. 


Water 


Lloyd A. Menveg—re-elected presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. Vice Admiral Howard 
F. Kingman—re-elected vice president. 
Rear Admiral Edward V. Dockweiler 
—appointed chief harbor engineer. 


Henry Davison 
—appointed di- 
rector of termi- 
nals, The Port of 
New York Au- 
thority. 





Edward D. Ransom—appointed gen- 
eral counsel, Maritime Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Materials Handling 


T. E. Snyder—appointed manager 
advertising and sales promotion, Ex- 
ide Industrial Div., The Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Please Turn to Page 116) 
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"Stack up" 


here’s an exclusive 
American feature 


When you “stack up” with American Tubular Storage Racks, you also “stack up” savings. The ingeni- 
ous and simplified American feature, ‘erected without bolting or welding,” has made them first choice 
with many businesses both large and small. American Racks are designed to meet practically every 
storage need. Send for este, and get the facts on American before you buy any type of rack. 





AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY PALLET RACK INSTALLATION AMERICAN PORTABLE TIERING RACK INSTALLATION 
Republic Gear Company, Detroit, Mich. Automotive Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Adjustable Pallet Racks Skid Racks Drum & Barrel Racks Tool & Die Racks Coil Racks & Tiering Racks 


Standard Pallet Racks 


among those sold on American are? 








A. C. Spark Plug Division Goodrich Company, The B. F. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Heinz, H. J., Company, Inc. 

B & O Railroad Co. Kroger Company, The 

Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp. Radio Corporation of America 

Chevrolet Motor Division Rexall Drug Co. 

Chrysler Corp. Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. Standard Brands, Inc. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission STORA GE RA CK DIVI SION 
Ford Motor Co. U. S. Steel Co. ; : : 
General Electric Co. F. W. Woolworth Co. 5959 Linsdale ¢ Detroit 4, Michigan 


Circle No. 8 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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LINE SALE ENDORSED—Clearing the way 
for new ownership of the South Atlantic Steamship 
Line, Inc., Savannah, Ga., is Federal Maritime Board 
approval of its purchase. The buyer is the United 
States Lines Co., which gets four C-2 cargo vessels in 
the transaction. By Jan. 1, 1961, the owner must con- 
tract for domestic building of four new vessels to 
replace these ships. 





AGENCY CHANGE MADE—Motor carrier 
rate matters at the ICC are to be handled in the 
Bureau of Formal Cases, in keeping with an organi- 
zational shift just completed. Stephen A. Aplin, who 
will be responsible for supervising the rate work, is 
transferred from the Bureau of Motor Carriers. He 
will be assisted by seven other employees detailed to 
this special activity. 


WEIGH PIPELINE PLAN—Oil transmission 
line expansion is under study by the ODM. Competing 
companies, the American Pipe Line Corp. and Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., have plans to build a 
$160-million line from Texas to the East Coast. A 
national defense tie-in with this project is envisioned 
by the ODM, which is expected to authorize federal 
financial aid for the builder. 


PETITION IS DENIED—Dismissed by the 
ICC is a trucking industry petition relating to pur- 
chased operating rights. A current rule requires a 
carrier who buys another carrier to amortize, or 
write off to surplus, the cost of the rights. ATA had 
urged that the buyer be allowed to capitalize the cost 
permanently. Dismissal does not preclude ATA inter- 
vention in any actual case before the ICC. 


RELIEF PLEA VOICED—Weighty labor costs 
have prompted some trucking firms in the northeast 
to request ICC permission to raise their freight 
charges by 6 pct. Plea was presented to the ICC by 
the New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., of Boston, 
representing 800 interstate truckers. Proposed new 
rates would apply to many commodities moved within 


New England and between that area and the New 


York metropolitan district. 


NET INCOME CLIMBS—Railroad net income 
in the first seven months this year is computed at 
$490 million, outdistancing that in the corresponding 
months of 1954 by more than $200 million. Total 
Operating revenues were up by $295 million in 
January-July, for an increase of 5.5 pct. In the 12 
months ended July 31, the rate of return averaged 
4.05 pet, compared with 3.32 pct in the previous 12 
months. 


OCTOBER, 1955 


Washington 


By Ray M. Stroupe, Chilton Washington News Bureau 





ENGINES AID RELIEF—All Army diesel- 
electric locomotives were removed from storage for 
operation by five Eastern rail lines in relief work in 
the flood-damaged northeastern states. Users of the 
104 engines are the New York Central, Erie, New 
Haven, Pennsylvania, and Lackawanna roads. With a 
four-month lease, the carriers agree to pay all costs 
involved in taking the engines from and returning 
them to storage. 


OPENS LUMBER ROUTE—States Steamship 
Co., Seattle, is authorized by the ICC to enter the 
lumber trade between points in the Pacific Northwest 
and three New England ports. Actual transportation 
will be performed by Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co., 
controlled by States Steamship. The latter had also 
asked for amendment of its operating certificate to 
permit entry into the Pacific coastwise trade, but the 
ICC vetoed the request. 


TONNAGE HITS PEAK—Continuing an up- 
trend which began late last year, intercity truck ton- 
nage is climbing. Statistics from the ATA show a 
record second quarter in which highway carriers 
moved nearly 63 million tons of freight. This total 
was 6.2 pct above the previous top second quarter of 
1953. All regions except the Pacific and Rocky Moun- 
tain made gains in the recent period. 


ACQUIRE TANK CARS—tThree private com- 
panies are new owners of 447 pressure tank cars 
offered for sale by the government. Asking price for 
the cars, built during World War II, was $5,100 each. 
Union Tank Car Co. and General American Trans- 
portation Corp., both of Chicago, bought 225 and 172, 
respectively. Vendome Tank Car Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
bought 50. 


BUY GRAIN SHELTERS—Bound for four 
midwestern states where commercial storage space 
now is hard to get are 13,300 grain bins owned by 
the government. Newly bought by the U. S. Agricul- 
ture Dept., the circular steel bins have a capacity of 
43 million bu and cost about $10.3 million. They will 
be used chiefly to house corn from last year’s crop in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Minnesota. 


SHIP STARTS CLOSER—Mortgage insurance 
approved by the U. S. Maritime Administration will 
help to start work on five roll-on-roll-off trailerships. 
Three companies plan to construct the vessels, ex- 
pected to cost about $23.5 million. Transportation 
Utilities, Inc., New York, and Alaska Trainships, Inc., 
Seattle, intend to build two ships each. TMT Trailer 
Ferry., Inc., Miami, will build one. 
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odern Traffic Department Series=Part II 


E A well run industrial traffic department can be a vital factor 


in lowering production costs and increasing sales—but only 


' if the traffic manager has recognition at the management level 


OCTOBER, 1955 
Vol. 54, No. 10 


Mieet the Newest Member 


of the Management Team 


top management teams have 
added a new member. His 
| value to the team effort is exhibited 
"by the fact that, often, actual cash 
"savings brought about by the effi- 
"cient operation of his department 
' run into the hundreds of thousands 
' of dollars. Such annual savings have 
- been known to reach the seven fig- 
ure class. 

Often, more than any other single 
executive, he is responsible for the 
handling of one of the few remain- 
ing controllable costs in the corpo- 
rate budget. Often he plays a key 
role in the final determination 
whether his company winds up in 
the black or in the red each year. 
Often, too, he is able to avoid losses 
that might otherwise arise. 


\* INCREASING number of 


Principal Concern 


His activities are many, relating 
directly to a great variety of cor- 
porate affairs: Sales, production, 
research, purchasing, advertising 
and the like. His principal con- 
cern, however, is transportation; 
and hidden in most large transpor- 
tation bills is a 10 per cent con- 
trollable cost element. 

In fact, savings in transporta- 
tion costs often are the measure 
of profit of the business con- 
cerned. Next to materials and la- 
bor, transportation generally looms 
as the largest single cost item; 
often taking 27 cents out of every 
sales dollar. These costs are con- 
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By D. G. Ward 
Director of Transportation 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
as told to 


John H. Frederick 


DA Transportation Consultant 


trollable to a very large degree. 
Business is finding this out and 
making a profit out of traffic de- 
partments. 

The traffic manager often is a 
key figure in other ways than con- 
trolling what a company pays for 
transportation. For example, a 
large company planned to spend 
about $120,000 for the construc- 
tion of a spur track to a new plant 
site. When the traffic man took a 
look at the situation he informed 
management that the job could 
not be handled for less than a half 
million since the proposed site was 
smack up against the side of a 
high bluff adjacent to a stream; a 
situation which would have meant 
the building of a bridge and a rail- 
way lead-in. 

In another case, the traffic man- 
ager was concerned with a storage 


problem since his company needed 
adequate reserve supplies within 
easy reach, but lacked sufficient 
room on the factory property. 
Based on railroad storage in tran- 
sit rules, an arrangement was 
worked out to store on railroad 
property with deliveries to the 
plant as needed at a saving of 
some $50,000 to $70,000 per year 
based on the elimination of one 
plant handling, loss of the use of 
the factory land space and lower 
inventory. 

In another case, the use of a 
tank car fleet was involved. Here 
the traffic manager instituted a 
careful study of operating ex- 
penses for this fleet, an invest- 
ment on which the company was 
earning only 2 per cent, compared 
with earnings of nearly 20 per 
cent on money used in its regular 
operations. The cars were valued 
on the books at only $300,000. A 
leasing company was found will- 
ing to purchase the fleet for $1 
million, resulting in a substantial 
capital gain. So, by taking advan- 
tage of the trend toward leasing 
instead of owning tank cars, the 
company was relieved of an oper- 
ating burden and obtained addi- 
tional capital for normal opera- 
tions; thanks to smart traffic man- 
agement. 

Despite the vital role played by 
traffic men in corporate distribu- 
tion practices and despite the 

(Please Turn to Page 70) 
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By D. W. Douglas, Jr. 


Vice President 
Military Relations 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 


IR CARGO transportation is a 
war baby that is still trying 
to grow up. Despite some 


rather spectacular post-war 
growth, it still has not reached 
the size that many of its well- 
wishers once expected. Just how 
soon it will be able to do so de- 
pends in large measure on its 
military parentage. 

What is being done in the field 
of military cargo airlift undoubt- 
edly holds the key to the future 


Civilian 


Air Cargo Trends 


With the development of new cargo aircraft—through continued 
‘military parentage’—the author predicts an airfreight boom, 


and sees today’s 22.87¢ ton-mile rate eventually falling to 5¢ 


of civil air cargo transportation. 

The reference to “military par- 
entage” is literally true. Aviation 
historians have credited the U. S. 
Army Air Corps with introducing, 
in 1937, the first scheduled air 
cargo service in this country. Us- 
ing Douglas C-33 and C-39 trans- 
ports and some smaller planes, 
the Air Corps began a regular 
cargo-and-personnel-transport ser- 
vice between major air depots, 
their sub-depots and major bases. 











dy 


This service expanded into the 
Air Transport Command. ATC’s 
wartime accomplishments, along 
with those of the Naval Air 
Transport Service, became one of 
the brightest chapters in the his- 
tory of World War II. 


First Civil Air Cargo 


The tremendous job done by 
military planes and personnel dur- 
ing the war, and the forthcoming 
availability of both for civilian 
use, gave rise to some excessively 
rosy predictions as to the peace- 
time future of air cargo transpor- 
tation. Thousands of men in the 
air services probably dreamed of 
the. day when they would take 
part in a private air freight ven- 
ture. Approximately 200 such com- 
panies came into existence. Now, 
of course, the number has dwin- 
dled to a handful for a number 
of reasons, some of them beyond 
the control of the operators. 

The established airlines entered 


Better ground handling, considered a 
necessity if airfreight is to get its 
share of carrier business, is getting 
a shot in the arm through the use of 
such equipment as this tractor-trailer 
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the field early. In October, 1944, 
American Airlines’ introduced 
scheduled civil air cargo, making 
the service available over its en- 
tire system. In succeeding months, 
other airlines quickly followed 
sult. 


Increased Volume 


It has been estimated that 24 
million ton-miles of air cargo 
were flown in 1945. This figure 
jumped sharply in 1946 to a total 
of 120 million ton-miles. By 19583, 
the total was 450 million ton- 
miles. 


Anchor rings and cargo nets in DC-6A permit the safe 
stowage of mixed cargo with a maximum of protection 
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In 1954 this trend was reversed. 
The number of air cargo ton-miles 
dropped slightly to 436 million. 
Significantly, the cost per ton- 
mile on United States domestic 
trunk carriers increased from 
22.26 cents in 1953 to 22.87 cents 
in 1954. Similar increases were 
recorded in other categories of air 
cargo transportation. 


Current Problem 


Here, then, is the nub of the 
problem. Costs that declined from 
28.30 cents per ton-mile in 1946 
to 19.22 cents in 1948 have started 


Valuable items and 
aircraft parts, make 


moving upward. The whole future 
of the air cargo industry demands 
that they move the other way. 

The Wayne University study 
based on 1948 data, although out 
of date, remains the most exhaus- 
tive of its kind that we have avail- 
able. It showed that the approxi- 
mately 150 million ton-miles of 
air cargo in 1948 amounted to less 
than one five-thousandth of the 
trillion ton-miles of freight trans- 
ported annually in the United 
States. Even though air cargo has 
tripled since that time it still rep- 
resents only a tiny fraction of the 
total. Cost has been the barrier 
to further growth. 

In discussing the potential of 
air cargo we admittedly must rule 
out a huge volume of freight such 
as products of mines, forests and 
farms, which account for a large 
portion of the total. But there 
still remains a tremendous amount 
of freight, running into billions 
of ton-miles, which can be carried 
by air if the cost can be reduced 
to 10 cents a ton-mile or less. 

As an indication of the immedi- 
ate potential of civilian air cargo, 
it may be worthwhile to take a 
look at some of the items which 
already are going by air. Natu- 
(Please Turn to Page 69) 


items needed quickly, such as these 
up a good part of airfreight volume 
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DA-6A being loaded with a piece of 
heavy machinery. Machinery and parts 
comptise 11.6 per cent of the total 
goods shipped via air cargo carriers 
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ATC Conducts 32nd Annualjy 


‘What’s Ahead in Transportation’ is the theme as the 


Associated Traffic Clubs of America hears some of the 


nation’s leading experts discuss traffic problems— 


Harold Stassen talks on the prospects for world peace 


TTENDANCE at the 32nd An- 
nual Meeting of The Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 

ica, held September 19 and 20 at 
Hotel Cleveland, in Cleveland, es- 
tablished a new high record. 

The program, which had for its 
theme “What’s Ahead in Trans- 
portation,” featured prominent 
rail, highway, water and air car- 
rier executives as speakers. Top- 
ping the list was Harold E. Stas- 
sen, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower, who was principal 
speaker at the Annual Banquet. 


Arms Inspection 


Stassen, who was introduced as 
the “Secretary of Peace,” spoke 
about President Eisenhower’s sug- 
gestion for open arms inspection 
at the recent Geneva “Summit 
Meeting.” 

He said, “The same amount of 
atomic energy contained in an 
atom bomb that could destroy a 
city, if used as an instrument of 
destruction, could furnish indus- 
trial and domestic power and light 
for that city for several years if 
used as an instrument of peace.” 

He pointed out that the pres- 
ence of uranium ore in any area 
can be detected with electronic 
instruments but that there are no 
instruments that can detect the 
presence of an atom bomb stock- 
pile. Citing that as one of the 
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many obstacles America faces in 
its quest for peace, he added that 
this nation always has overcome 
every obstacle in its growth and 
rise to world leadership. This 
he attributed to America’s deter- 
mined adherence to sound basic 
principles. 

Stassen then outlined 11 prin- 
ciples, which “if adhered to with 
equal determination, should just 
as certainly serve as the path to 
peace.” 

Some of the principles he listed 
were: A sure means of arms in- 
spection, restraint and patience 
in our dealings with other world 
powers, maintenance of adequate 
strength to deter aggression, free 
exchange of scientific knowledge, 
a sound and strong national econ- 
omy, and that “we must continue 
to remain true to our ideals of 
liberty, basic principles, and 
Spiritual values under God.” 


Officers Re-elected 


All officers of the ATC, headed 
by L. A. Pomeroy, Jr., traffic man- 
ager of the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, were 
re-elected to serve another year. 
Several new directors were voted 
to replace those whose terms had 
expired, and two new regional 
vice presidents were named. 

The convention proper opened on 
the morning of Sept. 19 with group 





meetings of the Council of Club 
Presidents, presided over by Frank 
O’Neill, and the Club Publication; 
Committee, with Chairman E, | 
Schroeder presiding. 

An open meeting was conducted 
in the afternoon by the Education 
and Research Committee, with Dr, 
G. Lloyd Wilson as chairman. Spe 
cial guests included Dr. J. Marshal 
Gersting, director of the Trans 
portation Dept., John Carroll Uni- 
versity, and Major J. Miller, con. 
nected with John Carroll’s ROTC 
Transportation Corps. 

Father Welfie, head of the 
Jesuit University, outlined the 
school’s aims as a national trans- 
portation training center. Major 
Miller outlined JCU’s_ military 
transportation course, and Dr. 
Gersting covered its non-military 
transportation curriculum. 


General Meeting 


The first general meeting was 
conducted the following morning. 
Reports heard included: Nominat- 
ing Committee, A. H. Schwietert, 
chairman; President’s Report, L. A. 
Pomeroy; Board Chairman’s Re- 
port, T. C. Burwell; Membership 
Committee, D. S. Mackie, chairman, 
and Sustaining Membership Com- 
mittee, Eugene Landis, chairman. 

Speakers at this meeting, both 
of whom spoke on “What’s Ahead 
in Transportation,” included Ad- 
miral Lyndon Spencer, president of 
the Lake Carriers’ Assn., and Neil 
J. Curry, president of the ATA. 

Admiral Spencer spoke of in- 
land water and lake transporta- 
tion in relation to its growth, 
problems and the Cabinet Commit- 
tee recommendations. 

Curry pointed out that the mo- 
tor carrier industry was success- 
ful because of its inherent eco- 
nomic and commercial advan- 
tages; that punitive taxation and 
legislation would not be in the 
“public interest.” 
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E. G. Plowman, vice president - 
traffic, United States Steel Corp., 
spoke at a luncheon sponsored by 
the Traffic Club of Cleveland and 
the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. He traced the develop- 
ments and the contradictory vari- 
ations in the national transporta- 
tion policy. 

The general meeting was re- 
sumed after lunch with reports of 
the Council of Club Presidents, the 
Education and Research Commit- 
tee, the Public Affairs Committee, 
John S. Burchmore, chairman; the 
Club Publications Committee, the 
Treasurer’s Annual Report, by R. P. 
Yellen, and the awarding of certifi- 
cates by the Education and Re- 
search Committee. 

Speakers, also on the subject, 
“What’s Ahead in Transportation,” 
were A. E. Perlman, president of 
the New York Central System, and 
W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines. 

Perlman said if the railroads 
were permitted greater flexibility 
on management they could pros- 
per and provide superior service. 
He outlined the New York Cen- 
tral’s current improvement pro- 
gram that included all depart- 
ments from accounting to freight 
yards, and embracing all person- 
nel. 

Patterson said the airlines met 
the challenge and achieved the ob- 
jectives established by the gov- 
ernment when it set up subsidies 
to establish air transportation. 
Those subsidies, he said, were re- 
duced; except in limited areas. 
He said turbo-prop and jet equip- 
ment could cut current travel 
schedules in half. 

The Board of Directors met on 
the day preceding the first group 
meetings, and again on the final 
day of the convention. At the con- 
cluding meeting the director ac- 
cepted invitations for future ATC 
meetings. ® 
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Should the ICC Recognize 


Lay Practitioners? 


Excerpts from the winning paper in a recent essay 


contest on “Should the ICC Continue to Admit and 


Recognize Lay Practitioners?” sponsored by the ATC 


By Mrs. Lois Marie Bunch 
Woman’s Traffic Club of Fort Worth, Texas 


OR YEARS there has been 

controversy regarding this 

subject. A few members of 
the American Bar Association 
have been trying to get a bill 
passed to exclude lay practition- 
ers from practice before the 
ICC. They have not, as yet, ac- 
complished their goal, for 
which the traffic profession may 
be truly thankful. 

Law governing the different 
modes of transportation is a 
highly specialized field. The 
comparatively narrow scope it 
offers to a practicing attorney 
does not justify his specializing 
in this field. Attorneys with 
whom this subject has been 
discussed have expressed the 
opinion that there are enough 
civil and criminal law cases to 
keep them busy. They have no 
desire to take up transporta- 
tion law because it would re- 
quire more time than the re- 
muneration would justify. How- 
ever, there is a small percent- 
age who have specialized in 
this field. 

If the ICC continues to admit 
and recognize lay practition- 
ers, the Commission is justified 
in raising the qualification 
standards, as was done in De- 
cember, 1954. Revision of 
Qualification Standards has 
been discussed with many in- 
terested parties, and there are 
many arguments pro and con. 


The expressions offered against 
this decision have been more of 
a spur-of-the-moment reaction 
than studied opinions expressed 
after careful thought. 

No doubt the earlier deci- 
sions of the Commission to 
question the qualifications of 
those appearing before it met 
with the same general discord. 
It is “much ado about nothing,” 
in that there is little, if any- 
thing which can be accom- 
plished towards having this 
decision reversed. 

It might be well for all who 
are interested in making a 
career of transportation work, 
and are unhappy with the re- 
cent decision of the Commis- 
sion, to consider the qualifica- 
tion standards of other profes- 
sions—such as legal, medical, 
and educational. All require a 
minimum of four years of col- 
lege work, and most require 
considerably more than this 
basic education. 

The ICC requires only two 
years of college work. 

If a lawyer is needed, cer- 
tainly one who is aualified to 
handle the case to the best ad- 
vantage is to be desired. Ordi- 
narily, investigation of an at- 
torney’s record and qualifica- 
tion is made before engaging 
his services. When seeking the 
aid of a physician, one would 

(Please Turn to Page 71) 
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Competition in Transport 


Reviewed by ASTAT 


Three panels and speakers review national transport 


policy and ICC decisions in light of public benefit 


and industry welfare; many advocate policy revision 


and seminar of The American 

Society of Traffic and Trans- 
portation, at Harvard University 
Sept. 8-9, had for its theme “Com- 
petition in Transporation.” Those 
in attendance, numbering almost 
400, heard speakers and panelists 
outline current problems, suggest 
remedies, and speculate on the fu- 
ture of the industry if and when 
the national transportation policy 
is modified to permit more vigor- 
ous competition in the public inter- 
est. 

Representatives of all forms of 
transportation services as well as 
industrial transportation executives 
had an opportunity to present their 
views during three panel discus- 
sion periods. The afternoon of the 
second day was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Society’s annual meet- 
ing. During this period, the mem- 
bers re-elected the current officers, 
headed by Clare J. Goodyear. 


f yew third biennial conference 


McGinnis Favors Mergers 


First of the three guest speakers 
was Patrick B. McGinnis. He com- 
mented on the railroad situation, as 
a whole, and on the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee. 

“The railroads are partly to 
blame for existing conditions,” he 
said. “They can’t blame their lack 
of modernization, for example, on 
the truckers or governmental agen- 
cies.”’ 

He singled out such items as car 
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Patrick B. McGinnis, 


president of the New York, New Ha- 
ven, and Hartford Railroad, who 
spoke at the opening day luncheon. 


couplers, bearings, and bolted rail 
sections as examples of outmoded 
and inefficient equipment in opera- 
tion today. “You don’t see truckers 
using antiquated wooden ice boxes 
that are found on every railroad 
line,” McGinnis said. 

“How can the railroads claim to 
be efficient, low-cost carriers when 
they use such obsolete equipment ?”’ 
he queried during his talk. 

On the subject of mergers Mc- 
Ginnis said technical advances 
favor big companies, and that labor 
likes bigness for its possibilities of 
bigger benefits. He pointed to in- 
dustry mergers, and that “even the 
government has merged the army, 
navy and the air corps. 


“The only excuse for governmen 
regulation is to protect the shi 
per,” he said; then added that th 
shipper would benefit much mor 
if the carriers, including all types 
would be permitted greater lati. 
tude in their operations. 

He concluded his remarks by 
pointing to the lawmakers, not ICC, 
for correction of existing problems 
and asked for a chance to prove that 
the railroads could be the lowes 
cost transportation system. 


Jenkins Stresses Quality 


Sir Gilmore Jenkins, president of 
London’s Institute of Transport 
permanent secretary of the British 


transport ministries, and principal] 


speaker at the annual dinner, out. 
lined the 9,000-member institute 
formed 35 years ago when rapidly 
expanding road transporation first 
became a problem on the islands, 

“The quality of modern civiliza. 
tion,” he said, “is determined by 
the quality of its transport.” 

John H. Winchell, ICC Commis. 
sioner, was speaker at second day’ 
luncheon. He outlined the history, 
activities and scope of the 11-menm.- 
ber Commission. 


Panelists Scan Competition 


The first panel had for its subject 
“Competition Between Regulated 
and Unregulated Competition,” 
with Harold Koontz, professor of 
Business Policy and Transporta- 
tion, UCLA, presenting the paper. 
F. W. Hussey, president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and D. L. Sutherland, chairman of 
the board, Middle Atlantic Trans- 
portation Co., were commentators. 

“The distinction between regu- 
lated and unregulated business,” 
Koontz said, “lies in the lack of 
freedom which the former has in 
the economic incidents of manager- 
ship. In transportation, the regu- 
lated company, unlike the regulated 
firm, may not enter or withdraw 
from markets, may not price its 
output without government ap- 
proval, must meet special and often 
specific standards or price and ser- 
vice discrimination, and is subject 
to strict control over the nature, 
quality and extension of its ser- 
vice. 

“Moreover, to make price and 
service control effective, regulation 

(Please Turn to Page 76) 
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been a decided change in em- 

phasis from the time-honored 
basis of “what the traffic will 
bear” to a greater recognition of 
“eost” as the important factor in 
freight rate making. 

The reasons underlying this 
change in policy and practices has 
been occasioned chiefly in railroad 
rate-making by the change in 
status of railroads from a position 
of monopoly or partial monopoly 
or inter-railroad competition, to a 
position in which the railroads are 
in intense competition not only 
with other railroads, but with 
other type carriers. 

Rates based primarily upon the 
value of the service or what the 
traffic will bear averaged over all 
traffic of the same types are feasi- 
ble only under conditions in which 
one type of carrier has a virtual 
monopoly. 


[ RECENT years there has 


Cost Data in Rate Making 


The purpose served by the de- 
termination of cost in rate-making 
is not to base all rates upon cost 
alone; but to have costs serve as 
a guide to insure that the rates 
upon particular movements of 
trafic are compensatory, and to 
indicate the level to which certain 
rates may be reduced to meet com- 
petition without going below out- 
of-pocket costs or below average 
total costs, so as to avoid trans- 
ferring the burden of producing 
adequate revenue upon other items 
of traffic. 

Cost data enable rate makers to 
locate rates properly in the zone 
of reasonableness between the 
minimum of out-of-pocket costs 
and the maximum of what the 
traffic will bear, or the value of the 
service. 

If freight rates on particular 
movements are too high, the traffic 
is diverted to other types of car- 
riers. If they are too low and do 
not yield at least out-of-pocket 
costs and yet, on the average, yield 
fully allocated cost, including rea- 
sonable return, the traffic will be 
retained; but the burden of pro- 
ducing revenues which will cover 
all cost and yield a reasonable re- 
turn to the carriers will be shifted 
to other traffic. 


Either alternative is a poor 
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Emphasis on Cost 
In Freight Rate Making 


The proper rate making technique, under competi- 


tive conditions, is for each type of carrier to price its 


services for certain hauls at rates which will yield 


a lower-cost carrier his costs and reasonable return 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 


Professor of Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


method of rate making and un- 
sound economics. The proper rate- 
making technique, under competi- 
tive conditions, is for each type of 
carrier to price its services for 
particular hauls at rates which 
will yield ‘the lower-cost carrier 
total cost and at least a reasonable 
return. 


The higher cost carrier should 
be permitted to compete for this 
traffic at rates which yield at least 
out-of-pocket cost and, preferably, 
rates which yield something, how- 
ever slight an amount, over out- 
of-pocket costs. Pricing according 
to this pattern will insure shippers 
rates which are reasonable. It also 
will insure carriers of all types 
rates which are at least compensa- 
tory, and protect carriers against 
ruinous competition. 

If cost-considered rate making 
does nothing else—and it does do 
much more—it saves carriers from 
the absurdity of publishing paper 
rates. These are rates which are 
so out-of-line with competitive 
rates of carriers of other types 
that, although the rates appear in 
published tariffs, they are not ac- 
tually used because the traffic is 
not attracted by the rates. 


Costs are difficult to obtain in 
any complex industrial enterprise. 
They are particularly difficult to 
compute in the transportation in- 
dustries where many services with 
respect to many different items of 
traffic are performed in the same 
vehicles or combinations of vehi- 
cles at the same time. 

The responsibility for studying 
costs is not a task which can best 
be done by any individual, whether 
that person be an economist, a 
statistician, a cost accountant, an 
engineer, or a practical transpor- 
tation man—whatever his back- 
ground. There are problems of 
theoretical economics, statistics, 
accounting, engineering, and prac- 
tical experience which can best be 
solved by a task force in which all 
or at least several of these profes- 
sional skills are represented. 

Another cautionary signal in 
cost finding should be noted—costs 
change with changes in the degree 
of utilization of facilities, with 
changes in the size of plant, with 
changes in wage rates and work- 
ing rules and conditions, with 
changes in volume of traffic, and 
other variable factors. Realistic 

(Please Turn to Page 78) 
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Contract files are easily located in 
Remington’s new open shelf system 
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With installation of the terminal digit filing method, and by making one clerk 


responsible for each section, confusion and congestion in the file room are cut 






Paperwork Simplification in 


Terminal digit filing system has speeded paperwork routine, 


HERE is no more tangible 

element in the household goods 

moving industry—both from 
the cost and labor angles — than 
paperwork. In handling more than 
60,000 moves a year, North Amer- 
ican Van Lines finds that keeping 
files and processing paperwork on 
active and recent contracts is an 
extremely important phase of the 
business. 

NAVL handles a move every 2% 
minutes of every working day, re- 
sulting in 60,000 sets of shipping 
papers—called contracts—each con- 
sisting of about 25 pieces of paper. 
Each file moves through several de- 
partments in the offices, averaging 


five times in and out of the central 
file in the general offices in Fort 
Wayne. 

Efficient handling of all this 
paper a year ago, was becoming an 
increasing problem. The problem 
has been solved with the installa- 
tion of an open shelf, terminal digit 
filing system for current contracts. 

NAVL operates 23 service and 
dispatch offices serving the entire 
United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii, doing business through 
more than 1,000 agents, with 1501 
company-owned or -operated road 
units, and an ocean van service to 
overseas points. 

Last year, the firm moved 240,- 
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pockets for index cards telling exactly which department has the file out 


HHG Warehousing 


drastically cut error ratio, saved space, cut confusion 


By Kenneth W. Maxfield, Coordinator 


North American Van Lines, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


665,070 lb of household goods, office 
equipment, trade show displays and 
special commodities. However, the 
significance of these facts lies not 
in the size of the operation today, 
but in its phenomenal growth. In 
1954, hauling revenue amounted to 
$20.7 million. Ten years earlier, it 
was only a little over $821 thou- 
sand. Even as recently as 1951, the 
business amounted to less than $12 
million. 

With a volume of business which 
has doubled itself many times dur- 
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ing the past few years—and ini- 
tially dependent upon literally tons 
of paperwork—it is not difficult to 
understand why the efficient han- 
dling of files is vital. 


The Principal Problem 


While there are other filing prob- 
lems, the principal one involves con- 
tracts, which are the heart of the 
business. As noted above, we are 
moving more than 5,000 shipments 
a month, and last year exceeded 
62,000. 


Individual contracts come from 
an agent through the dispatch de- 
partment, and the agent’s and driv- 
er’s papers are assembled in the 
contract department, where the files 
are maintained. Papers on each 
shipment eventually must go 
through rating, billing, tabulating, 
accounts receivable, and in some 
cases Other departments where spe- 
cial processing is required. 

An agent sends an order to one 
of seven dispatch offices, located in 
Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Des Moines, Dallas, Fort 
Wayne or Clifton, N. J. At this 
point, a contract number with an 
area prefix letter is assigned to 
each order. The order form is in 
duplicate, and there may be three 
or more attachments to it, such as 
a copy of our Certificate of Liabil- 
ity, special shipper’s instructions, 
etc. 


Contract Department 


These papers are filed in the con- 
tract department until a bill of 
lading and inventory are received, 
at which time the service order is 
pulled and the entire file assembled 
in final form after checking to see 
that all papers are in order. This 
is where the heaviest activity be- 
gins, there being as many as 2,500 
to 3,000 sets of papers in and out 
of the contract department daily. 

The rating department checks 
mileage, rates and commissions. 
Shipments to be billed to commer- 
cia] accounts or the federal govern- 
ment, which comprise about 68 per 
cent of our total contracts, go to 
the billing department. The other 
32 per cent, of course, are cod ship- 
ments and no billing is required. 

On those which are billed, a copy 
of the bill is inserted in the master 
file and then released to the tab- 
ulating department, which repro- 
duces the rating information in 
seven copies for distribution to va- 
rious departments in the organiza- 
tion and to agents. 

Following necessary routing of 
the papers, they are returned to the 
contract department for filing and 
remain there usually for about 18 
months. Previously, this current 
filing presented a real problem be- 
cause of the space required by a 
drawer-type system. 


For years NAVL had maintained 


(Please Turn to Page 74) 
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Warehouse Problems 


Miade ‘Palletable’ 


The use of the unit load-pallet system in this farm implement warehouse 


brought order out of chaos—improvements include a substantial space 


saving, a reduction in handling time, less breakage, and easier inventory 


LLETIZATION of odd-shape and odd-density 
items by an lowa farm implement firm has re- 
sulted in a more efficient and more productive 

warehouse and handling program. 
By applying the unit load principle to machinery, 


Four bottom plows, minus the beams, are piled five high 
in pallet units, utilizing previously wasted air rights 
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equipment, and parts which previously had been 
handled and stored on a piece-by-piece basis, the com- 
pany realized a six-point saving. 

1. Available storage space was increased consider- 
ably. Space-consuming scatter-piles were converted 
into well arranged, higher piles of loaded pallets. 

In one instance alone, the use of the unit technique 
permitted the restacking of 60 manure spreaders in 
six-high pallet loads within 600 sq ft of floor space. 
Previously the same equipment had occupied more 
than 5,000 sq ft of floor space. 

2. Warehouse handling time was reduced. Since all 
of the parts of each machine are spotted in a single 
location, warehouse personnel save valuable time 
previously wasted in searching for missing items to 
complete an order. In addition, seasonal re-arranging 


Wherever possible, pallet loads are arranged so that a 
flat item tops the load, providing a good bearing surface 
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Under the old arrangement, disorderly piles made it dif- 
ficult to assemble a complete machine for any shipment 


of stock has been simplified. 

3. Better housekeeping methods are reflected in 
the increased pride in their operation shown by ware- 
house personnel. This, in turn, has boosted the effi- 
ciency pattern. 

4. Improved storage methods and better utilization 
of space has enabled the organization to provide 
better protection for all of its stocks. Some of the 
material which previously had to be stored out of 
doors because of the lack of space, has been moved 
into the warehouse. In addition, the reduced number 
of handlings has resulted in a lower breakage ratio. 

5. The warehouse safety has improved immeasur- 
ably. This, again, is attributed to the reduced number 
of handlings per item, and to the better housekeeping. 

6. Inventory control has been made easier. 


Palletized planters, with their attachments, are easily 
accessible from the front of storage bay by fork truck 
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The entire warehousing and handling problem 
arose out of the post-war change in economic and 
production conditions. During the Korean conflict 
and World War II, farm implements were in ex- 
tremely short supply. All of the firm’s output, there- 
fore, was shipped out immediately upon coming off 
the production line. 

After the war, when production caught up with 
and sometimes passed the demand, it created a stor- 
age problem. Once scarce items again filled every 
available foot of floor space in the company ware- 
house. Unfortunately, the post-war warehousing pro- 
gram was instituted without advance planning. 

When it became obvious that the warehouse could 
hold no more stock, and that the disorderly system 
was costing the firm time as well as money, manage- 
ment came up with the unit-pallet idea. 

The system is based on the principle that one 
machine in its entirety, or the same machine in sev- 
eral disassembled parts, can be handled and stored 
on a single pallet. The remaining attachments, parts, 
tools, etc., are packed around the machinery. 

In using the unit-pallet method, the company found 
that it pays to adhere to the following four basic 
rules: 

1. Make certain that every pallet load has at least 
four good bearing points, preferably at each corner. 

2. Select bearing point parts that can withstand 
the weight of pallet loads piled up to six high. The 
strong parts used as bearing points serve as protec- 
tion for the weaker parts on the same pallet. 

8. Wherever possible, use a flat piece on the top of 
each pallet load. 

4. Never make a pallet load heavier than the load 
capacity of the materials handling equipment in use; 
and never pile pallets higher than they can con- 
veniently be unstacked and moved. ® 


Before the new system was installed, pallets were used in 
this section, but poor planning limited their usefulness 
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A Positive 





Freight Handling 


Program 








By transforming its passive claims prevention 


program into an active better handling program, 


and by personalizing its approach, this carrier 


was able to substantially reduce its loss ratio 


AST year, as a result of the 
L, freight handling program 
placed in operation by the 
George F. Alger Co., Detroit, Mich., 
99.63 per cent of all shipments were 
made without payment of claims. 
The company believes the reason 
for this claims payment reduction 
has been the positive and personal 
approach to good freight handling, 
including proper planning and per- 


Performance chart on troublesome terminals helps keep 
track of progress. Heavy line represents normal ratio 
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sonalizing for handling personnel. 

The entire program is adminis- 
tered by the director of claims from 
the Detroit office and includes our 
15 terminals covering a four-state 
area. Each terminal manager is re- 
sponsible for application of the pro- 
gram, which is designed to influence 
drivers, check-off men, dock fore- 
men, terminal managers, dispatch- 
ers, freight handlers, etc. 








By T. W. O’Neill 


Director of Claims 
Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fleet operators always have 
fought OS&D’s as a matter of good 
business. The Alger Co. has waged 
an organized battle for the last 12 
years. However, due to a personal- 
ized and positive handling program, 
our strategy has undergone a 
change for the better. The success 
of the plan hinges upon a constant 
selling of its objectives; a day-by- 
day drive that never is finished. 

The mechanics of the program 
were devised and then applied 
directly to the employees, with 
the hope that they would be in- 
terested in cooperating. Results 
have been encouraging. 


The company assumed in plan- 
ning the operation, that the differ- 
ence between a good and bad pro- 
gram is people. Generally speak- 
ing, one carrier can have the same 
physical facilities as another. 
Therefore, it must be the manner 
in which the employees use these 
tools that makes or breaks an 
OS&D program. 

To get our freight handlers to 
assume a personal interest we had 
to approach them from a personal 
angle. Administration of a posi- 
tive program required a selling 
campaign. First, to convice man- 
agement the program required a 


Stinker Board for each terminal tells the OS&D story 
at a glance, and provides suggestions for improvements 
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Top to bottom: Chargeable OS&D form, with letters 
in left column representing terminals; second half 
of same form, showing chargeable OS&D ratio; form 
letter sent to isolated or troublesome terminals, 
and examples of unloading tally and shipping form 


special executive plus specialized departmental activ- 
ities. Secondly, to prove to the Claims Dept. that 
claims prevention was their major job, with settle- 
ment of claims a secondary role. 

Finally, we endeavored to get the personnel to stop 
thinking of the program in terms of “claims preven- 
tion,” but to consider it a “good handling perform- 
ance” program. By adopting this new title we re- 
moved the matter of claims prevention from the 
Claims Dept., and placed it in the laps of the han- 
dling personnel, with the result that they began to 
consider good freight handling a personal concern; 
and our OS&D’s started to decline. 


Instruction by Example 


The company minimized the use of films, posters 
and manuals, considering the use of such mediums 
entirely too broad in scope in that they implied a 
criticism of the entire terminal personnel. For exam- 
ple, the good freight handler as well as the indiffer- 
ent handler was being criticized, which was some- 
thing the good man would be apt to resent. Now we 
get much better results by having terminal managers 
show the indifferent handler the correct manner of 
handling freight. As terminal managers report di- 
rectly to us, we in the claims office can take a per- 
sonal interest in the indifferent handler. 

The Claims Dept. will discuss with anyone, at any 
time, suggestions for improving freight handling 
methods, with the consequence that we have had 
many helpful suggestions from the freight handlers. 
Where feasible, we cement better management- 
employee relations by granting small concessions to 
our freight handlers. These usually result in better 
production. 

The company is interested in the effectiveness of 
our new freight handling program; we believe the 
handlers are too. Thus, for the first time, through the 
use of “Stinker” boards found on the dock of every 
terminal, we inform handlers as to the progress of 
the program. 

We call our OS&D’s stinkers, and every stinker is 
recorded on the stinker board for all to see. We use 
the opprobrious term stinker because it has a deeper, 
more personal meaning for handlers than the term 
OS&D. 

The top of the board reads “Stinkers Charged.” 
The board is columned so that all handling personnel 
can see the stinker record for the previous period 
and compare this with the number of stinkers made 
during the current period. A day-by-day report on 
the stinkers made also is included. 

The left-hand column on the board is composed of 
five spaces, one for each week of the previous period. 
The number of stinkers made during a particular 


(Please Turn to Page 72) 
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CHARGEABLE OS&D'S FOR THE IST PERIOD 1954-55 
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J 569 569 0 0 20 20 0 0 
TOTALS 31729 31729 5.04 5.04 44uy 4uN 99 62% 
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Here’s Something that 


1. WHAT'S WRONG: 


DATE 





should be corrected at your terminal: 











2. WE SUGGEST: 











3. WHAT CORRECTIVE ACTION HAVE YOU TAKEN? 
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Driver stops too late to avoid running over ex- 
pensive metal left on floor by careless handler 


is a business built on vertical 

ups and downs. However, 
when it became evident that mate- 
rials handling costs were up at its 
plant in Fort Worth, Texas, Bell 
Aircraft Corp. began an investiga- 
tion. 

The results revealed a story of 
losses caused by handling of mate- 
rials in the factory, in the ware- 
houses and in transit between 
manufacturing stations and Bell’s 


Ph steaes manufacturing 
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Condition of a box or container should be checked before 
moving. Parts should be properly packed to avoid damage 











two factories. It also revealed that 
a large portion of the loss could be 
attributed to the more-or-less elu- 
sive phrase, “the human element.” 

Solution of the problem was dou- 
bly important. First, the highly- 
precisioned materials handled were 
delicate; a scratch on a precisioned 
part could result in additional costs. 
The second important need for 
finding a solution was that even 
though we were lucky enough to 
escape damage in handling, there 


Improper stacking is a common cause of unnecessary dam- 
age to parts, as well as creating a personnel injury hazard 


Willie 
Works 
Wonders 

im Handling 





Comic character increases production and 


still was another chance of loss. 
Careless or inexpert handling and 
the lack of proper packing and 
packaging also could result in se- 
rious damage to the parts. 

The Bell Co. moved its helicopter 
division to Texas three years ago, 
transferring only 370 employees 
from Buffalo, New York. The re- 
mainder of the work force—now up 
to more than 4,000—has been made 
up of persons from the local labor 
market who had no previous heli- 
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An example of how not to stack a trailer. Parts which tumble 
to the floor increase costs based on repair and replacement 


DONT BEA 


~"WILLIE'/ 


reduces damage cost by 50 per cent in handling 


copter manufacturing experience. 

The situation demanded imme- 
diate corrective action. The solu- 
tion, Bell officials decided, was effec- 
tive education. They developed 
methods that apparently are brak- 
ing loss and stepping up produc- 
tion, as well as increasing em- 
ployee morale and interest. 

Two methods were chosen. One 
was based on a comprehensive 
training course for the 2,800 manu- 
facturing employees; the other on 
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All parts should be laboratory-tested and 
passed by inspectors before they are used 





The lack of common sense principles is evident 
as careless worker drills above open carburetor 


a week-to-week personalized house- 
cleaning drive. 


Enter “Willie” 


The Bell Co. Training Dept., feel- 
ing that most Americans have a 
weakness for comic characters, 
created one—Willie Q. Knucklehead. 

An original slide film entitled, 
“Don’t Be A Willie,” was devel- 


oped. A training dept. instructor 
—for purposes of his role—became 
a slow-moving, slow-thinking, lack- 
adaisical individual, possessed with 
a unique capability of doing things 
wrong. Photographers made pic- 
tures of Willie’s activities through- 
out the Bell facilities at Fort 
Worth. Interspersed between pic- 
(Please Turn to Page 88) 
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Fig. 1: This cross section shows the relative positions 


of the main components of the torque converter 





TORQUE converter may be 

defined in several ways, de- 

pending on whether you 
think of it in terms of function, 
application, or precise descrip- 
tion. It can be called an automatic 
compensator for changes in out- 
put torque demand. A more pre- 
cise description might term it an 
infinitely variable torque ampli- 
fier. 

In terms of application, it is a 
device to permit the prime mover 
to deliver essentially constant 
horsepower at constant speed for 
maximum efficiency of the input 
drive. Finally, classically defined, 
it is a hydraulic analogue of an 
electrical generator and electrical 
motor. 


How it works 


A torque consists principally of 
three basic elements: Pump, tur- 
bine, and reaction member, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The centrifugal 
pump converts the mechanical 
energy of the driving engine or 
motor into kinetic energy in the 
fluid being circulated. This fluid 
then enters the turbine wheel and 
gives up its energy in the form 
of torque and rotation. 

As the fluid leaves the turbine, 
it enters the reaction member 
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By P. L. Fosburg 


Manager of Engineering, Torque Converters 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Where a torque converter is properly used, 
it should result in improved performance, 
ease of operation, and, in general, economy 


of operation based on the work performed 


Torque Converters in 
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Fig. 2: A 15-hp performance curve with the bare motor, an 
ll-in. converter (160 Ib-ft) and a 12-in. converter (80 lb-ft) 


where the direction of flow is re- 
versed so that the oil, with its 
unexpended energy, enters the 
pump in the same direction as its 
rotation. If this reaction member 
were not present, the direction of 
fluid emerging from the turbine 
would be in a direction to oppose 
the action of the pump and would 
prevent the multiplication of 
torque. 

At the stall] condition, when the 
output member is stationary, the 





Editor's Note: Mr. Fosburg's remarks are ex- 
cerpted from a paper presented at the Fifth 
Biennial Materials Handling Conference, spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Corp. at Columbus, 
Ohio, earlier this year. 


energy in the fluid impinging 
upon the turbine is converted into 
torque. As the turbine starts to 
move, this torque decreases until 
such time as the turbine ap- 
proaches the same rotational speed 
as the pump wheel. As the speed 
of both pump and turbine ap- 
proach synchronization, the torque 
multiplication decreases to unity 
and we then have the equivalent 
of a fluid clutch or flywheel. 
When this condition occurs, the 
blades of the reaction member are 
in such a position as to obstruct 
the flow of oil. This would result 
in a sharp decrease of torque and 
efficiency if no corrective mea- 
sures were taken. When this oc- 
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Fig. 5: Cross section of Clark Equipment Co.’s 
hydratork drive used on gasoline powered trucks 
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Materials Handling 


Fig. 3. The converter can be used to equalize loads between two or 


more prime movers. 


When one unit tends to speed up it tries to 


assume more than its share of the load. Due to fluid drive, however, 
it cannot pull the other unit, as in the case of direct mechanical 
drive. Eventualiy the units assume equal loads and work as a team 


curs, we permit the reaction mem- 
ber to free wheel in order to get 
it out of the way of the fluid flow 
so that the fluid may pass unim- 
peded through the hydraulic cir- 
cuit. 

The hydraulic circuit is com- 
pletely enclosed and _ sufficient 
charging pressure is provided by 
a separate pump to assure that 
the circuit is completely full of 
oil at all times. This is done to 
prevent cavitation. Since the in- 
put and output torque are differ- 
ent, this difference must be bal- 
anced by a reactive force. 

This reactive force is provided 
by having the reaction member 
fastened to the external housing. 
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Provisions for cooling the oil are 
made. This can be done within 
the unit or externally through a 
separate heat exchanger. 

Proper matching of the torque 
converter to the prime mover 
(electric motor or internal com- 
bustion engine) is not only an im- 
portant aspect in the application 
of this device to a specific prob- 
lem, but also gives a good insight 
into both performance and oper- 
ating characteristics of the torque 
converter. Different diameters of 
converters have somewhat differ- 
ent characteristics at the output 
shaft when applied to the same 
prime mover. 

Typical speed torque curves of 





particularly switching engines such as 


readily to torque converter application 



























































Fig. 4: This size 


for heavy-inertia, 


is a good choice 
hard-to-start load 


a 15-hp, 1,800-rpm standard squir- 
rel cage motor, the same motor 
with an 1ll-in. single-stage torque 
converter, and again with a 12-in. 
converter applied to it are shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The starting torque on the 
standard motor is approximately 
74 lb-ft. This reduces somewhat 
as the speed increases until the 
output reaches 110 rpm. The pull- 
out torque on the motor reaches 
90 lb-ft at a speed of 1,500 rpm, 
and the full-load torque of 45 Ib- 
ft is reached at 1,745 rpm. 

When the input shaft of an 11- 
in. torque converter is directly 
connected to this motor, the speed 
torque characteristics at the con- 
verter output shaft can be shown 
by the dotted line in Fig. 2. The 
dashed line shows the perform- 
ance through a 12-in. diameter 
torque converter. Points A and B 
on the motor curve represent the 
speed and torque of the motor 
when the output shaft of the con- 
verter is stalled (Point A being 

(Please Turn to Page 80) 
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OW to accurately measure 
large quantities of bulk 
mineral and vegetable oil 
has long been a problem facing 
importers and exporters as well 
as the distributors at the conti- 
nental oil port of Rotterdam. 


Old Measuring Methods 


Previously, not only in Rotter- 
dam but throughout the world, 
the recognized method of measur- 
ing bulk oil involved as the first 
step the judging of the depth of 
oil in shore tanks. Then, by means 
of tables of capacities, specific 
gravities, and temperatures, the 
correct quantities could be found 
to a certain degree. 

This system involves the cor- 
rect measurement of volume, and 
its conversion to weight by multi- 
plying the volume by the relative 
specific gravity of the oil. 

To accurately measure the vol- 
ume, it normally requires that oil 
be allowed to settle in a shore 
tank for a period of at least 24 
hours. This, however, is not al- 
ways possible, since measurement 
often is made either aboard ship 
or in tank lighters. Thus, when- 
ever the oil is being measured on 
discharge from ship to lighter, 
there is a risk that the quantities 
determined by this means are far 
from correct. This is true whether 
the inside or outside method of 
measuring delivery to the lighter 
is used. 


Discrepancy Factors 


Among the several urcontrol- 
lable factors to be taken into con- 
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View of the private railroad siding 
serving the Rotterdam storage yard 


This delicately balanced lever system in the weighing apparatus is 


easily operated by one man. Dials indicate quantity in either tank 


The ultimate need for more accurate means 


of measuring expensive edible and mineral 


oils recently led to construction of this 


200-ton, double-tank weighing installation 





sideration when inside tank mea- 
surements are used, is the thick 
layer of froth which usually 
forms on the oil in the lighter’s 
tanks due to the agitation set up 
by pumping. 

When the outside displacement 
method of measuring is used, dif- 
ficulties arise from the continual 
shifting of hoses, men and mate- 
rial on and off the lighter. Also, 
the fuel tanks of the lighter it- 
self must be accurately judged. 
In both cases, there is the natu- 


Dutch Develop New 


ral movement of the oil to and 
fro as the small lighters rise and 
fall on a busy river. 

Other factors which might lead 
to discrepancy include the possi- 
bility of the gages not being dead 
central, the presence of some wa- 
ter in the bottom of the tank, ex- 
pansion due to change of tem- 
perature, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact volume of 
the heating pipes in the tanks. 

It also is difficult to check the 
quantities of oil left in the tanks 
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New glass enclosed, double-tank, 200-ton weighing installation is 









claimed to be the largest of its kind and first of its type in Europe 


Oil Weighing Unit 


of both tankers and lighters after 
discharge. 

The need for more accurate 
means of measuring expensive 
edible and mineral oils led the 
Rotterdam firm of Pakhuismeeste- 
ren to have constructed a 200- 
ton tank-weighing installation, 
which is claimed to be the first of 
its kind and the largest weighing 
installation in Europe. 

The Pakhuismeesteren firm 
operates as a warehouse and tank 
storage owner, sworn weigher, 
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forwarding agent, ship broker, 
agent, tanker and dry cargo chart- 
erer, etc. 

Enclosed in a vast glass house, 
the weighing installation was de- 
signed by Van Berkel’s Patent, 
Ltd., Dutch weighbridge special- 
ists, to the individual require- 
ments of Pakhuismeesteren. It is 
situated on the River Maas/Rhine 
at the entrance to the oil harbor. 

Composed of two tanks, each of 
100-ton capacity, this double 
weighing installation was tested 


By John Grindrod 
DA European Correspondent 


by weights and measures officials 
of the Dutch government for a 
period of from three to four weeks 
before it went into operation. 

A certificate was issued show- 
ing a maximum deviation of only 
three pounds on 100 tons. In con- 
trast to this, the law permits a 
deviation of 130 lb on 100 tons. 

Both steamers and tankers can 
be discharged with very little 
slackening of the normal rate. 
Approximately 1,200 tons of oil 
can be pumped into the installa- 
tion over a 10-hour period. Vessels 
alongside any one of the numerous 
jetties can discharge, via the 
weighbridge, to lighter or shore 
tank. Loading operations can be 
similarly effected. 


Modern Features 


Approximately 4,000 sq ft of 
glass and 40 tons of steel were 
used in construction of the giant 
installation. Each shock-absorb- 
ing tank has a net weight of 11 
tons, and is mounted on steel 
balls, each of which can bear a 
weight of some 15 tons. 

The delicately balanced, new- 
type lever system is easily oper- 
ated, and special dials make it 
possible for the operator to de- 
termine the exact quantity in 
either tank during the filling 
stage. The final weights are read 
off the lever arms and stamped on 
cards. 

Weighing is carried on continu- 
ously as one tank is weighed 
while the other tank is being 
pumped full or empty. 

During the short time _ the 
weighbridge has been in operation 
it has proved to be of consider- 
able value to the Pakhuismeeste- 
ren organization. It has met with 
wide acclaim, and the industry 
has quickly taken advantage of 
the service, which offers faster 
operation and a greater degree of 
accuracy.® 
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Narrow Load Handling 


For handling exceptionally nar- 
row loads weighing as much as 
two tons, this_ electric-driven 
Transveyor truck with a platform 
just 20 in. wide, has been built 


by the Automatic Transportation 
Co. The unit is equipped with a 
self-balancing feature which, it 
is claimed, automatically compen- 
sates for uneven floor surfaces, 
and eliminates frame distortion. 
Circle 25 on Card Facing Page 53 


20,000-Ib Capacity 


A hydraulically-operated, 20,- 
000-lb-capacity, adjustable loading 
dock, Model No. 4 A.F., now is 
being manufactured by Rowe 
Methods, Inc. An automatic safety 
device and self-leveling action 





compensate for varying heights of 
freight carrier beds, plus carrier 
spring deflection during freight 
transfer. The unit is available 
with stationary or _ retractable 
arms. Standard width is six ft. 
Circle 26 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Weight Calculator 


The J. W. Decker Co., has in- 
troduced a new case rate-load 
weight calculator. It is claimed 
the calculator, in a matter of sec- 
onds, will compute the freight 
costs on a per case basis for de- 





livering any type merchandise 
from shipping point to destina- 
tion. It also will compute the 
number of cases it will take to 
complete a minimum car or truck 
load shipment on any quantity up 
to 1,500 cases or 90,000 lb on any 
case of merchandise weighing up 
to 60 lb. 
Circle 27 on Card Facing Page 53 


New Van Series 

A standard production dry 
freight Volume Van, Series 4,000, 
recently has been announced by 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co. The 
trailer is claimed to carry extra 











payload amounting to 35 per cent 
above the average now hauled by 
truckers. It has a capacity of 2,- 
200 cu ft. The new van is basically 
a 365-ft, lube-free tandem with 


FOR FURTHER 










aluminum corrugated panel drop 
frame body, with sliding type un- 
derconstruction providing 13 po- 
sitions for the tandem axle ip 
six-in. increments from 51 to 123 
in. from rear bumper. It is 93 in, 
wide inside with extra inside 
height and length. 
Circle 28 on Card Facing Page 53 


One-Hand Dispenser 


A new, one-hand dispenser for 
all pressure-sensitive tapes, has 
been developed by GorDag Indus. 
tries, Inc. The Tape Rite can be 
used wherever masking, sealing or 
joining tape is required. Tape 


ee 


oS 





pays out the applicator and is 
firmly attached to the job surface 
by a steel finger, which cuts the 
tape. Tape cannot be twisted or 
snarled. The unit will accommo- 
date tape %4 in. or one in. wide 
with a standard three-in. core. 
Circle 29 on Card Facing Page 53 


All Aluminum Conveyor 


A new pre-fabricated, all alumi- 
num conveyor has been manufac- 





tured by the Mercury Industries, 
Inc. The unit’s sagless and vi- 
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brationless belt-plate top will han- 
dle and convey parts at variable 
speeds up to 100 ft a minute in 
either direction. Each foot of 
belt is supported by eight or more 
rollers. Belts are available in 
widths from six to 96 in., and in 
lengths up to 175 ft or more. 

Circle 30 on Card Facing Page 53 


New Design Feature 


The American Pulley Co., re- 
cently announced that 17 sizes 
and models of hand trucks, form- 
erly of bolted 
construc- 
tion, will now 
be manufactur- 
ed as complete 
welded units. 
Wheel size and 
axle locations 
have been 
changed in 
some models, . 
providing better balanced, easier- 
rolling trucks, and making it pos- 
sible to “break” loaded trucks 
with little effort. In addition, 
these trucks are equipped with 
pressed steel noses for greater 
strength with less weight. 

Circle 31 on Card Facing Page 53 





Small-Size Wardrobe 


A new small-size wardrobe, spe- 
cially designed to store and ship 
suits and jackets, has been an- 
nounced by Chippewa Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. The Jiffy-Midget 
measures 24x22x40 in., and can be 
easily stacked in vans and ware- 
houses. No tools are needed to as- 
semble the two-piece unit. Fea- 
tures include a steel hanger bar 
with tabs every five in. The unit is 
dust-proof, air-tight and moth- 
tight. Available in plain or in spe- 
cial colors, and printed in one or 
two colors. 

Circle 32 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Load Holder Device 

A new Load Holder unit, de- 
signed for the freight hauling in- 
dustry, has been presented by the 
Load Holder Co. When articles 
are loaded or unloaded, the rods 





are placed to hold any load or 
partial load firmly in place at all 
times. The rods are spring ex- 
truded and easily placed in any 
desired position. The _ recesses 
(not complete perforations) may 
be imposed in plywood, steel or 
aluminum. 
Circle 33 on Card Facing Page 53 


Pneumatic Lift Truck 

The Buda Div., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. announces a new addi- 
tion to its line of FT series fork 
lift trucks. The new model, 
FTP30-24, has a lifting capacity 





of 3,000 lb at 24-in. load center 


and is equipped with pneumatic 
tires. It is available with either 


diesel, gasoline, or LP-gas en- 
gines, and can be equipped with 
torque converter transmission as 
optional equipment. Unit turns in 
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72-in. intersecting aisles if 
equipped with single wheels, or 
in 78-in. aisles if fitted with dual 
wheels. Large diameter cushion 
tires are available for operation 
over rough, uneven surfaces. 
Circle 34 on Card Facing Page 53 


Floor Repair Product 


A new, easy-to-use floor repair 
material that is reputed to be 
capable of withstanding heaviest 
traffic immediately after applica- 
tion, is announced by Mainte- 
nance, Inc. A feature of the prod- 





uct is a three-step application for 
resurfacing which consists of 
priming, filling, and tamping or 
rolling. At %-in. thickness, cov- 
erage is over 200 sq ft to a 55-gal 
drum. The resurfacing and patch- 
ing material is available in five- 
gal pails, 30-, and 55-gal drums. 
Circle 35 on Card Facing Page 53 


Masking Tape 

A new black crepe paper mask- 
ing tape now is available from the 
Permacel Tape Corp. Constructed 
with a transparent adhesive and 
semi-glass, flattened crepe back- 
ing, Permacel 717 is designed for 
all-purpose use. The heat-resis- 
tant adhesive holds at normal or 
forced drying oven temperatures 
and releases without adhesive 
transfer on removal from the job. 
Its masking range is from 50 to 
240 deg F. 

Circle 36 on Card Facing Page 53 
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3,000-Ib Unit 


A new, 38,000-lb gas-electric 
truck, Model FD-30, has been in- 
troduced by Baker-Raulang Co. 
Features include a foot-pedal-op- 
erated electrical inching control 





which permits high speed hoisting 
at low travel speeds. Gear shift- 
ing also is eliminated. Full-load 
lifting speed is 40 fpm. Total lift 
height is 130 in. The power axle 
has a single-reduction worm gear 
drive. Speed is controlled by a 
metering valve. 
Circle 37 on Card Facing Page 53 


Tubular Rack Clamp 


The Tube-Strut clamp provides 
an economical method of con- 
structing storage and _ utility 
racks, according to Tubular Struc- 
tures Corp of America. Struc- 





A 


. 


tures for any requirements are 
quickly erected using standard 
tubing or pipe with the clamp 
system without threading or weld- 
ing and without skilled help, spe- 
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cial tools, etc. The coupler per- 
forms all structural functions in 
a single unit. Sizes and shapes of 
racks are tailored to meet any 
requirement. 

Circle 38 on Card Facing Page 53 


Ball Point Marker 


A fast-drying, permanent mark- 
ing ink in an improved, handy 
package-applicator, is offered by 
John P. Nissen, Jr. Co. The mark- 
ing ink will not readily chip, peel 





or be affected by heat or weather- 
ing, and it is packaged in a burst- 
proof tube fitted with a smooth 
acting ball point. Different size 
ball points and seven standard 
colors are available with the 
marker. 
Circle 39 on Card Facing Page 53 


Rider-Type Tractor 


A new Handler tractor which 
can haul loads up to 15 tons, is 


. ie, 


being introduced by The Colson 
Corp. A simple coupling device 
facilitates hooking to all types of 


truck and hauling equipment. The 
power unit is floated on a shock 
mount designed for easy remova] 
and servicing. A 40-in. turning 
radius provides narrow aisle op. 
eration. Overall width of this 1. 
500-lb unit is 29 in., and length, 
without the coupler, is 45 in. 
Circle 40 on Card Facing Page 53 


Rubber Dock Bumpers 


The new rubber dock bumpers, 
manufactured by the Karl A. Her. 
man Co., are designed and built to 
replace wood bumpers. The units 





won't splinter or scrub off, and 
the rubber facing provides enough 
spring reflex to compensate for 
the up and down motion of the 
truck. There are no sharp ex- 
posed edges to mar the truck bed 
or body. 
Circle 41 on Card Facing Page 53 


Multi-Purpose Clamp 

A new hydraulic clamp with ro- 
tator and side shifter, has been 
developed by The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. The new device is claimed 





to eliminate the need for several 
attachments where different box 
handling assignments pose a prob- 
lem, and easily handles crates, 
capped cartons and regular car- 
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tons in a great range of sizes. The 
distance between the bottom forks 
and the top plate can be adjusted 
from 26 to 76 in. Loads handled 
with the clamp can be lifted to 
the full truck fork height in any 
position. Attachment has a lift- 
ing capacity of 1,000 lb, and a 
rotating capacity of 500 lb. 
Circle 42 on Card Facing Page 53 


Ratchet Lever Hoist 


Two light coil chain ratchet 
lever hoists have been introduced 
by Coffing Hoist Div., Duff-Norton 
Co. The units are models L-1-% 





(capacity: 14% tons) and LD-3 
(capacity: 3 tons). The hoists are 
made either in malleable iron or 
aluminum alloy and feature com- 
pactness and light-weight con- 
struction. 

Circle 43 on Card Facing Page 53 


Rail-Traveling Truck 


Flanged wheels fixed to a regu- 
lar fork truck permit it to travel 
on autoclave rails. Two pairs of 
steel flanged wheels have been 
rigged to this Clark Equipment 
Co. truck. Front flanged wheels 





are bolted to the regular wheels. 
Rear flanged wheels are supported 
in a “U” block which is bolted to 
the fork truck frame in direct 
alignment with the regular 
wheels. Flanged wheels clear floor 
by several inches when truck is 
traveling in normal manner. 
Circle 44 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Counterweight Feature 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
announces a new, versatile elec- 
tric fork truck in 2,000 and 4,000- 
lb capacities. The counterweight 
at the rear of the truck can be 
quickly and easily removed. When 





the counterweight is installed the 
truck has a capacity of 4,000 lb at 
48-in. load length. When the 
counterweight is removed _ the 
truck has a capacity of 2,000 lb at 
48-in. load length. A stand which 
can be lagged to the floor can be 
furnished with the truck to hold 
the counterweight. 
Circle 45 on Card Facing Page 53 


Carton Sealer 


The new Lezam gluer, manu- 
factured by Ever-Seal Industrial 
Glues, Inc., is claimed to seal car- 
tons more securely than gummed 
tape or staples, and the cartons 





are neater in appearance and 
safer in transit. Using low-cost 
liquid glue, it can dispense the 
adhesive in an even coat to any 
size area. Light-weight, portable 
unit weighs approximately five Ib 
when filled with one qt of ad- 
hesive. 
Circle 46 on Card Facing Page 53 


IH Introduces New S-Line Series of Trucks 


Septet 


A new line of International 
trucks that combines new design 
with power and durability has 
been announced by the motor 
truck division of the International 
Harvester Co. 

Designated the S-line, the new 
models include a wide and com- 
plete range of four and six-wheel 
gasoline and LPG-powered motor 
trucks ranging in gross vehicle 
weight rating from 4,200 to 33,- 
000 Ib. 

S-line models range from the 
light-duty S-100 series through 


Circle 47 on Card 





Facing Page 53 


the heavy-duty S-180 series. The 
line includes a wide range of pick- 
up, panel, stake, and multi-stop 
delivery models with factory- 
mounted, added-capacity bodies; 
farm trucks, Roadliner 
tractors, and other conventional 
chassis models for medium and 
heavy-duty hauling requirements 
in general or specialized fields; 
five cab-forward models; fire 
truck, school bus, and four and 
six - wheel Loadstar dump - truck 
chassis; and three four-wheel- 
drive models. 
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Paper Roll Handling 


A rotating clamp for roll paper, 
claimed to feature the largest 
stroke ever designed, has been 
developed by The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co. The attachment pro- 

r 





vides extra large capacity, a stroke 
capable of handling rolls of paper 
with diameters ranging from 12 to 
51 in., and the ability to pick up 
loads in either a horizontal or ver- 
tical position and rotate them as 
required. 
Circle 48 on Card Facing Page 53 


New Type Loader 


The Chas. Wm. Doepke Mfg. Co., 
Inc., announced the availability of 
the new NesTier Rollover Loader. 
Designed to speed and simplify 
the transfer of small parts from 





kegs to easily handled 
containers, the new unit is 
claimed to eliminate manual op- 
erations, reduce loss or damage, 
and facilitate inventory control. 
Control lever permits measured 
flow of parts into boxes, bins, etc. 


50 





When contents are emptied, unit 
is rotated back to the load posi- 
tion. Available as an accessory 
is a stand which contains a short 
length of roller conveyor. 

Circle 49 on Card Facing Page 53 


Order Selecting Unit 


An improved, live-storage rack 
recently has been introduced by 
the M-H Standard Co. Operating 
on the gravity flow principle, Ver- 
sarack stores a variety of different 
sized packages in an easily ac- 
cessible, first in, first out se- 
quence. Horizontal _— structural 









members are equipped with free 
rolling ball bearing wheels to sup- 
port the packages in rows. Pack- 
ages loaded into the rear of the 
rack roll forward up to a stop at 
the front. The unit will handle 
all flat bottomed items, packages, 
tote boxes and palletized material. 
Completely conveyorized systems 
can be furnished. 
Circle 50 on Card Facing Page 53 


High Lift Unit 

Lift Trucks, Inc., have an- 
nounced their newest hydroelec- 
tric unit, Model KHTP. The new 
unit is a high lift pallet—or as 
sometimes called—nesting fork 
truck. It is available in the fol- 


lowing capacities—2, 3, and 4,006 
lb, and has lifts up to 130 in. The 
truck has roller type masts and 


BRO RR BMOM OO ALO ERS SOORROEREE crremoccawen 
since 





low pressure hydraulic system, 
and its less amperage draw will 
give longer battery life as well as 
ample power. 

Circle 51 on Card Facing Page 53 


Pallet Truck 


This new Tin-plate truck, man- 
ufactured by the Market Forge 
Co., features tandem articulated 
rear wheels for use with single- 
face pallets having either two or 
three runners. The truck is free 








a 


inter- 


and uses 

Unit has 360 
turning front 
wheels with pulling handle in ver- 


of underframe, 
changeable parts. 
deg continuous 


tical position. It is available in 
capacities up to 5,000 lb, with an 
overload guarantee of 20 per cent, 
and can be furnished with forks 
of practically any length. 

Circle 52 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Improved Design 


The Acme Steel Co., announces 
Ch ey ‘ 
the addition of a new improve- 
ment to its line of Dexion slotted 
angle framing material. The new 
design—“225-80”—can be used in- 
terchangeable with the firm’s origi- 


and 








nal type of slotted angle. It is made 
from cold rolled steel with an elec- 
tro-galvanized finish. The slotted 
m, # angle is 100 per cent reusable and 
rill H provides for quick and easy as- 
as [/ sembly. Panels and casters also 
are available for use in connection 
with slotted angle. 
Circle 53 on Card Facing Page 53 





‘N- & Portable Elevator 


a A new portable electric elevator 
) for handling skidloads of paper 
e- 

ol and other products recently was 
| announced by West Bend Equip- 


ment Corp. To simplify paper han- 
dling, the platform can be raised 





“7 or lowered so that the sheets can 
0 | be slid onto the table, or off, as 
it § required. The unit hag a fork type 
r= {| platform to fit beneath skids. Ca- 
pacities range from 500 to 5,000 
lb. Roller bearing wheels and auto- 
type steering permit easy mobility 
and positioning. 
Circle 54 on Card Facing Page 53 
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LP-Gas Tractor 


Mercury Mfg. Co., recently in- 
troduced an LP-gas tractor. In- 
stalled on Model A-460, the LP- 
gas installation is claimed to offer 
many advantages, including long 
engine life and savings in mainte- 





nance costs. All standard units 
required for conversion have been 
incorporated in the design of the 
LP-gas system. 

Circle 55 on Card Facing Page 53 


Exhaust System 


HiDuty lift trucks equipped to 
use LP-gas and use Catalytic ex- 
haust, are a new development of 
the Transitier Truck Co. Catalytic 
exhaust systems combined with 





LP-gas eliminates carbon monox- 
ide gas fumes entirely. Plants, 
factories and warehouses without 
normal ventilation now can use 
gas-operated lift trucks without 
fear of trouble from fumes. 

Circle 56 on Card Facing Page 53 


Ford's 1956 Models Feature Added Horsepower 





Circle 57 on Card Facing Page 53 


Ford’s 200 new 1956 truck mod- 
els, with greater engine perform- 
ance and payload capacity, went 
on display late in September. Two 
new models have been added to 
the Ford line—a T-750 tandem 
axle model in the heavy truck 
series, and a new, longer wheel- 
base pick-up. Gross’ vehicle 
weights extend from 5,000 lb on 
the pick-up to 42,000 lb on the 
heavy-duty tandem axle models. 

Ford’s cab design introduces in- 
creased visibility of wrap-around 
windshields and optional wrap- 
around rear windows. Introduced 
are two standard safety features 
—a safety steering wheel and 


safety door latches. Seat belts are 
optional. 

Horsepower has been increased 
in all engines, by 12.7 per cent in 
the smallest 223-cu in. six-cylin- 
der engine rated at 133 hp, to 17.6 
per cent in the largest 332-cu in. 
heavy-duty Y-8 engine rated at 
200 hp when equipped with a four 
barrel carburetor. 

In the medium-heavy truck 
series, a special heavy-duty 168- 
hp Y-8 engine is available equip- 
ped with a four-barrel carburetor. 
In the heavy truck series, an op- 
tional power package consists of 
four-barrel carburetion, dual ex- 
hausts and special cold air intake. 
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Truck Selection Guide 


A new kind of industrial equipment 
analysis guide and rating table similar 
to job and personnel rating techniques 
has been introduced by Hyster Co. for 
comparison and selection of fork lift 
trucks. The plan, known as “How to 
Select a Lift Truck,” is based on user 
evaluation of job requirements and 
truck features by points with a chart 
and analysis guide. Thirty-six lift 
truck features are listed for com- 
parison under the following headings: 
Performance, Ease of Operation, 
Durability, Serviceability and Ap- 
pearance. 


Circle 58 on Card Facing Page 53 


Case Study File 


A package containing 25 folders 
which describe in detail applications 
of materials handling equipment is 
available from Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Among the many industries 
covered in these folders are: Motor 
freight, chemical warehousing, food 
processing, paper, bottling, furniture, 
paint, rubber. 

Circle 59 on Card Facing Page 53 


LP-Gas Cost Study 


Reports of both operational and 
maintenance savings with liquefied pe- 
troleum gas fuel fork lift trucks are 
outlined in a brochure released by 
Towmotor Corp. Schematic drawings 
and photo diagrams—of particular in- 
terest to technical-minded readers— 
document the operation and engineer- 
ing of LP-Gas fuel systems. 


Circle 60 on Card Facing Page 53 


Two-Way Radio in Handling 


A low-power industrial two-way 
radio system designed for the require- 
ments of materials-handling vehicles 
is described in a booklet published by 
Radio Corporation of America. Known 
as Carfone-150, the new system in- 
corporates both mobile units and base 
station equipment, with three-watt 
input, for operation over the entire 
148-to-174 megacycle band. It is in- 
tended for two-way communication 
between a central dispatch point and 
fork lifts, straddle trucks, towing 
tractors, yard cranes, etc. 


Circle 61 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Refrigerated Warehousing 


A new pamphlet, illustrating how 
frozen food manufacturers, meat 
packers, fresh fruit and vegetable 
dealers, super markets and other large 
volume storers of perishable foods 
can realize more operating capital, 
lower storage costs, insurance savings, 
loans on commodities, etc., by using 
the facilities of public refrigerated 
warehouses, has just been published 
by the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses. 


Circle 62 on Card Facing Page 53 


Free Packaging Tool 


Much of the guesswork is removed 
from certain phases of industrial pack- 
aging through a mathematic tool made 
available by Celotex Corp. The Cush- 
ioning Nomogram, which will be sent 
free to readers on request, tells a 
shipper the exact thickness of Celotex 
cushioning material required for a 
specific shipment. 


Circle 63 on Card Facing Page 53 


Aluminum in Trucking 


Truck operators now can compute 
the profit available through the use 
of aluminum trailers, bodies and 
wheels by consulting the new “weight- 
rate-profit” chart published by Alu- 
minum Co of America. By using such 
known factors as the weight saved 
with aluminum trucks or trailers, plus 
the average rate for cargo carried 
and the number of trips per year, chart 
users can compute their yearly extra 
profits. To assist in converting volume 
measure into weight, the chart lists 
the volume weight ratio of such com- 
modities as gasoline, coal, sand, milk, 
flour, cement, sugar and wheat. 


Circle 64 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Install-It-Y ourself 


Lamson Corp. announces the release 
of a new conveyor catalog. It is a 
facts book to be used for laying out a 
conveyor system using the new Lam- 
son pre-engineered “Install-It- Your. 
self” units. The catalog contains a 
general description of the uses and 
applications of the various compon- 
ents. There is included a method of 
analyzing loads as to weight distribu- 
tions and grades, followed by a brief 
description and charts of the “when 
and where” to use various types of 
wheel and roller gravity, belt and live 
roll conveyors. 


Circle 65 on Card Facing Page 53 


Magnesium Hand Trucks 


Magline Inc., manufacturers of 
lightweight magnesium hand trucks, 
offers a new bulletin that provides 
complete information about the com- 
pany’s line. In addition to specifica- 
tions and technical data, the literature 
introduces a new hand truck selection 
plan, which tells the user how he can 
custom design a Magliner hand truck 
to meet his exact job requirements. 


Circle 66 on Card Facing Page 53 


Unitized Steel Shelving 


The Borroughs Mfg. Co. has pub- 
lished a new 32-page catalog on its 
unitized flexi steel shelving. The cata- 
log describes Borroughs’ exclusive 
construction and installation features, 
illustrates 24 of its many different 
units, and offers detailed information 
on how to plan a steel shelving layout. 


Circle 67 on Card Facing Page 53 


Hydraulic Carton Clamp 


A hydraulic clamp attachment de- 
signed to handle a variety of loads 
without the use of pallets or skids is 
detailed in a new Truck Engineering 
Bulletin available from The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. The clamp elimi- 
nates time normally required to pal- 
letize loads, facilitates the more effec- 
tive utilization of available storage 
area, and eliminates the problem of 
loading and unloading pallets when 
material is received or shipped in such 
a manner. Also, the usual investment 
in pallets or skids can be reduced. 


Circle 68 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Round Steel Strapping 


Manufacturers who ship products 
weighing up to 100 lb may be inter- 
ested in a new brochure published by 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Div., United 
States Steel Corp. It illustrates the 
division’s model Q_ semi-automatic 
round steel strapping machine. The 
prochure illustrates various uses of 
the machine ranging from the strap- 
ping of corrugated cartons and dimen- 
sion stock to newspapers and welding 
rods. 

Circle 69 on Card Facing Page 53 


Battery Performance 


Additional material is available on 
storage battery selection, charging, 
handling, maintenance, inspection and 
testing for industrial trucks in the 
Plus-Performance Plan offered by 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. The 
material includes a collection of the 
articles, specifications, charts, record 
systems, manuals and bulletins which 
make up the Plan. 


Circle 70 on Card Facing Page 53 


Warehousing Data 


North Pier Terminal, in Chicago, 
has issued a new folder called “Find 
Out,” which lists nine ways to reduce 
costs and enlarge volume through use 
of North Pier facilities. The folder 
gives a brief description of the ware- 
housing, distribution, office, and other 
services offered by the firm. 


Circle 71 on Card Facing Page 53 


Stand-Up Straddle Truck 


A light-weight, low-cost hydraulic 
lift truck, designed for moving ma- 
terials anywhere throughout a multi- 
story building, is described in a folder 
published by the John Morrell Mfg. 
Co. The morLift is a powered, stand- 
up, rider-type, straddle-type lift truck. 
Model TM 84 has a maximum lift of 
84 in., and model TM 120 has a 120-in. 
lift. Both models have a capacity of 
100-2000 Ib. 


Circle 72 on Card Facing Page 53 


Moromast Lift Truck 


Operating advantages of their new 
Monomast lift truck, the single-mast 
design with panoramic visibility, are 
illustrated in a catalog published by 
Hyster Co. Available in both 3- and 
4000-lb capacities, the Monomast was 
designed for work-productivity, visi- 
bility, strength and safety. Photo- 
graphs in the catalog show unob- 
structed vision to the load and forks 
resulting in faster, safer work-output 
with driver fatigue at a minimum. 
Stability of the mast or upright is 
claimed to be greater than conven- 
tional assemblies. Load lifting speed 
is 58 fpm. 


Circle 73 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Impact Measurement 


The Impact-O-Graph Corp. has re- 
leased a four-page folder describing 
its various models of impact measur- 
ing instruments. The folder also lists 
a number of examples of uses of the 
instrument in connection with packag- 
ing, transportation, preventive main- 
tenance, and quality control. 

Circle 74 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Piggy-Back Routing Guide 


DISTRIBUTION AGE has _pub- 
lished a comprehensive “DA Piggy- 
Back Routing Guide.” The Guide, 
first of its type ever published, lists 
all of the major shipping points in 
this country between which trailer- 
on-flatear service is available. 

Each major point is listed alpha- 
betically in a “From” column. A 
keyed “To” column tells to which other 
major points piggy-back is available 
from the originating city. A “Route 
Code” column, also keyed, lists the 
participating railroads, tells what type 
service is available (i.e., railroad trail- 
ers only, motor common carrier trail- 
ers, or combination) and gives certain 
rate information. 

Thus, the traffic manager, or ship- 
per, can tell at a glance whether or 
not TOFC is available between any 
two or more shipping points in which 
he is particularly interested. Some 157 
major points are listed, and more than 
450 additional minor points are rep- 
resented. Also included are the names 
and addresses of the 32 railroads 
offering the service. 

The Guide is priced at 35¢ a copy, 
and may be obtained by writing DIS- 
TRIBUTION AGE, Chestnut & 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Air Transportation 


“Commercial Air Transportation,” 
by John H. Frederick, has been pub- 
lished in its 4th edition. This stand- 
ard book on air transportation by Dr. 
Frederick, DA’s transportation con- 
sultant, has been thoroughly revised, 
brought up to date, and expanded to 
keep pace with the rapid strides made 
by the air transportation industry in 
recent years. As in previous editions, 
the last of which was published in 
1951, the book offers a complete sur- 
vey of commercial air transportation 
in the United States and covers thor- 
oughly the uses of air transport and 
the problems faced by the airlines. 
One of the outstanding features of 
this book is that it provides an eco- 
nomic analysis of the entire air trans- 
portation industry. R. D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. $6. 








Solve Loading Problems 


Solutions to 13 difficult dock loading 
and yard loading problems are out- 
lined in a folder released by Mag- 
nesium Co. of America. In each of 
the 13 cases, a line drawing is used 
to illustrate the problem, and an actual 
photo is used to show how the prob- 
lem was solved by a Magcoa mag- 
nesium dockboard or yard ramp. 
Problems solved in the folder include 
loading rail cars at a low-dock, mov- 
ing wide loads through narrow re- 
frigerator car door openings, car-to- 
car loading, and loading from ground 
level into rail cars and trailers. 


Circle 75 on Card Facing Page 53 


Industrial Development 


Parkway Terminal, a planned indus- 
trial development which will accom- 
modate a community of warehousing 
and light manufacturing concerns, is 
outlined in a booklet produced by 
Parkway Terminal Co. Just three 
miles from Pittsburgh’s Golden Tri- 
angle, the single-structure develop- 
ment offers office and plant area, park- 
ing facilities, utilities, transportation 
facilities, and a number of special 
features. 

Circle 76 on Card Facing Page 53 


Bulk Shipping and Storing 


A new concept of bulk handling, 
shipping, and storing, as it applies to 
flowable dry materials, is introduced 
in a pamphlet published by United 
States Rubber Co. The “closed” ma- 
terials handling method utilizes U. S. 
Sealdbin containers. Built of synthetic 
rubber and tire cord fabric, the con- 
tainer is non-corrosive, vermin-proof, 
moisture-proof, and tamper-proof. 

Circle 77 on Card Facing Page 33 


Conveyors and Tubes 


Catalog No. 309, issued by Standard 
Conveyor Co., shows more than one 
hundred pictures of conveyor and 
pneumatic tube installations and cen- 
veyor units in various types of indus- 
tries. Industry applications covered 
include food and beverage, docks and 
wharves, warehouses, textile mills, 
chemicals, etc. 

Circle 78 on Card Facing Page 53 


Prize Winning Essays 


The Operations Council, ATA, has 
announced winners of the essay con- 
test sponsored by M-H Equipment Co. 
Entitled “Our Experience With Four- 
Wheel Carts,” the papers deal with 
application of the carts, either manu- 
ally operated or in connection with 
overhead or underfloor drag systems, 
with illustrated case histories. The 
five winning essays are available in 
booklet form. 


Circle 79 on Card Facing Page 53 
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Above: 


Tetley’s new $1 million te 
packing plant located in Savannah, Ga, 


Left: Modern bagging machines se 
up on an assembly line basis are 
equipped to turn out 1% million bag; 
in a single eight-hour working day 








Tea Party With al” Millionba 


imports in this country have 

been on a sharp upswing. In 
1953, imports reached 105 million 
Ib—an 11 per cent gain over the 
previous year. The 1952 gain was 
12 per cent over the 1951 figure. 


Pim THE past several years tea 


With the mounting imports, deal- 


ers have experienced the usual 
growing pains in the area of physi- 
cal,distribution—including process- 
ing, packaging, storing, and ship- 
ping. Tea being a semi-perishable 
item, a certain degree of speed and 
care are required in the handling 
operation. 

Most of our tea is imported from 
India and Ceylon. Before it reaches 
the retail market it must be chan- 
neled through one of the many 
packing houses located in or near 
principal ports of entry throughout 
the United States. 


1142 Million Bags Daily 


One of the most recent additions 
to this fleet of packing houses is 
the $1 million plant of Tetley Tea 
Co., Inc., in Savannah, Ga. The 
Tetley installation, which packages 
up to 1% million individual tea 
bags in a single daily shift, is lo- 
cated adjacent to the transit sheds 
of the Savannah State Docks and 
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By C. E. Wright 


DA Southeastern Correspondent 


Warehouses, a state owned and op- 
erated shipping and warehousing 
facility. 

Tea packed in the gardens of the 
Far East, all clearly marked as to 
origin and type, is received at the 
packing plant in chests of 80 to 160 
lb. 


Handling Operation 


The chests are opened (a new 
type mechanical opener is being 
tested) and the bulk tea is dumped 
onto an inclined conveyor, which 
carries it to a raised platform six 
ft above floor level. From there it 
goes into the hoppers of a vibrating 
conveyor screen. 

The tea rides on the perforated 
screen in order that all foreign ob- 
jects may be removed. After fall- 
ing off the vibrating screen, the tea 
is conveyed to the top of a mixing 
drum. In the drum as many as 25 
to 30 types of tea, carefully selected 
as to quantities and qualities, are 
blended to obtain a uniform and 
satisfactory product. 


The blending operation presents 
one of the most intricate problems, 
requiring an expert knowledge of 
the particular qualities of tea from 
every garden in the world. From 
a shipment of 1,600 chests, as many 
as 70 to 100 samples are taken, 
Sampling for taste is done at least 
once a day, and often two or three 
times a day, both before and after 
mixing. 

From the mixing drum the tea 
moves by bucket elevator to a con- 
veyor mounted along the roof. This 
conveyor, equipped with an endless 
rubberized belt with a curved tray, 
operates over a distance of 160 ft. 

Being mounted on a trolley, the 
conveyor can be run in either direc- 
tion. It carries the tea to special 
tanks which, in turn, feed the bag- 
ging machines. 


Packing and Storing 


In packaging and storing tea, 
the product’s tendency to mold in 
excessive dampness and to pick up 
odors from other products, pai- 
ticularly soap and kerosene, de- 
mands special attention. 

To protect the quality, all pack- 
ages are shipped in lined cartons, 
with a cellophane overwrap. Every 
package is dated, to protect the 
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Tea, being a semi-perishable 


product, requires care and 





speed in handling — Tetley 
Tea Co., in its new Georgia 
packing house, has perfected 
an automated processing and 
packaging system producing 


bas B up to 114 million bags daily 








was Quota 


nts # consumer. Approximately one year 
ms, @ is the maximum storage time for 
of & tea before deterioration sets in. The 
om # tea packers have established a prac- 
om f tice of taking back old stock and 


ny selling it to chemical firms for the 


en, @ extraction of tannin and caffeine. 


Distribution and Consumption 


ter Shipments from the Tetley plant 
in Savannah are made largely by 
truck, with occasional shipments to 


ea 

n- @ the New England area going by sea- 
ris @ train. 

133 Tetley’s new Savannah plant was 


built for the distribution of tea to 
; the South, Southwest, and Midwest. 
Some shipments are made, however, 


aj out of this area, particularly to the 

a Northeast. 

| The Tea Council of the United 

®° | States attributes the increased im- 
ports, and increased consumption, 
to three factors: The recent rise in 
coffee prices, our increasing popu- 

*, | lation, and the industry’s own ad- 

mM | vertising program. 

Dp Whatever the cause, the Council 

'- | explains that importers are gearing 


** | their plants to handle the increased 
volume. Mechanization, including 
‘- § conveyorization, faster and more ef- 
3, | ficient packaging machinery, and 
y § other materials handling improve- 
e ments are doing the-job. ® 
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Operator connects suit to storage battery in truck before entering freezer 


Heated ‘Space’ Suits 


Imerease Freezer Handling 


Heated by current from storage battery in fork- 


lift trucks, ‘space’ suits enable operators to 


perform more efficiently 15 deg F below zero 


PACE suits are now helping 

fork-lift truck operators to 
work longer periods in cold 
rooms. Users of battery-pow- 
ered material handling equip- 
ment in low temperatures will be 
interested in this new idea to 
increase truck productivity. 

At the Modesto Refrigerating 
Co., Modesto, Cal., fork truck 
drivers are outfitted with sur- 
plus government space _ suits, 
typical of those worn by crews 
of high flying aircraft. 

The suits are electrically heat- 
ed by current taken from bat- 
tery - powered fork - lift trucks, 
which enable the drivers to work 
longer periods in cold storage 


rooms at temperatures of —15 
deg F and colder. A rheostat 
permits adjustment of tempera- 
ture inside the suit according to 
the desire of the individual oper- 
ator. The suits take 100 watts 
at 24 volts. It is possible to plug 
in the coat, pants and shoes 
separately or as a unit. 

After two recent plant expan- 
sions, Modesto has capacity to 
quick-freeze 235 ton of poultry, 
fruits and vegetables daily and 
capacity to store 10,000 ton un- 
der refrigeration. All the mate- 
rial is palletized and handled 
in and out of the cold room 
by sixteen battery-powered lift 
trucks. ® 
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Free-standing conveyorized loading and unloading stations — standard racks 
of parts are placed on stations at convenience of the fork truck operator 


Trueks with Built-In 
Roller Conveyors 
Speed Parts Handling 


Ford conveyor system cuts dock-side time, uses 


fewer trucks, eliminates tie-up of fork trucks 


Roller tracks on docks and on truck’s bed permit parts racks t ll 
truck and carried by fork truck to other points. . Inset hous clr 


LORRI nn A A SO RS BRC RRR RRO 


a 
Bec or 


ONVEYORS now are bell 
CC used at nine of Ford’s Da 

troit plants for fast handliy 
of a wide variety of automotiy 
parts. These parts normally am 
transported by company truck 
from one plant to another in stan@ 
ard racks or standard skid bins, 7 

By conveyorizing the truck load 
ing and unloading operations wher 
a large volume of such parts must 
be moved, Ford has discovered t at 
time spent by trucks at dock-side ig 
substantially reduced, fewer traik 
er trucks can handle a given quan 
tity of material in the same time 
and fork trucks are not tied up at 
both ends of the system in unpre 
ductive waiting. 

Currently the system is han 
dling over 3,400 tons of materials 
a day. A 30,000-lb load can be 
put aboard a trailer in ten min 
utes. As much as an hour and 4&@ 
half would be needed for loose 
loading the same trailer. 

Loading docks have roller con 
veyor tracks sloping two-degreeg 
down to the edge, and truck ramps 
slope down at the same angle. Un- 
loading docks and ramps are slant- 
ed oppositely. Truck and trailer 
beds are equipped with roller con- 
veyor tracks the same size ag 
those on the docks. Standard 
racks or bins are used for mate- 
rials. Rack skid rails are attached 
flush with the feet, the same dis- 
tance apart as the conveyor rails. 

To prepare for loading, racks 
are placed one at a time or in 
tiers by fork truck on the roller 
conveyors. When dock and truck 
conveyor rails are matched the 
racks are allowed to roll into place 
in the truck. Locking devices on 
the truck’s conveyor rails and 
sides prevent load shifting. 

To unload, the racks are rolled 
onto dock-side conveyor rails for 
removal by fork truck. A hand- 
operated friction brake on dock 
conveyor rails slows racks as they 
roll out of trucks. 

To insure matching with truck 
rails, end sections of dock conveyor 
rails are hinged and counterbal- 
anced, and project several inches 
beyond the edge of the dock. When 
a truck backs into the dock, the 
dock rails can be raised or lowered 
and moved from side to side sev- 
eral inches to “lock up.” ® 
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Shown at left 
is Uplifter 
loading high. 
way truck. 


Revolvator 
Uplifters: 


1000 1lb.* 
capacity — 
blatform 
length 24”, 
platform 
width 24”, 
lift 62”. 


2000 lb.» 
capacity — plat- 
form lengt 

30”, platform 
width 30”, 

lift 65”. 
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REVOLVATOR UPLIFTER PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


you benefit by over 50 years of experience 


Multiple use, multiple purpose Revolvator 
Uplifters, products of 50 years of engineer- 
ing know-how, solve handling problems 
throughout all industry. Ideal for shop usage, 
Revolvator Uplifters also speed handling in 
the shipping department with equal effici- 
ency. The Uplifter is ideal when no ship- 
ping dock is available. Electrically-powered 
Uplifter portable elevators are available in 
either “plug-in” or battery operated models. 
Platform and lcad are lifted by means of a 


* Also available in dual capacity band-operated models. 


highly efficient motor-driven pump, activat- 
ing a hydraulic ram and two roller chains, 
guaranteeing safety and ease of operation. 
Zee bar construction in uprights assures no 
sway, no binding of the rollers. Today write 
for full information. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8796 TONNELE AVE., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Circle No. 9 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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Rafter-high storage, permitting utilization of valuab 
air rights, is made possible through use of lift truck 







Handling Costs Cut 50%. 


Space Saved 100% 


Through inauguration of a fork truck-pallet 


program, this distributor also has raised his 


output 25 per cent, cut breakage 90 per cent 


N INTEGRATED materials 
handling system, featuring a 
single 2,000-lb-capacity fork 

truck and 8-way entry pallets, has 
resulted in substantial all-around 
savings at the O’Donnell Beer Dis- 
tributing Co., in Elyria, Ohio. 


The Savings 


Listed among advantages of the 
new system are a 50 per cent cut 
in direct handling costs, a 25 per 
cent increase in the firm’s output, 
a savings of storage space which 
totals 100 per cent, a 50 per cent 
reduction in loading time, and a 90 
per cent reduction in loss through 
breakage. 
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Under the former method, cases 
of beer received from the brewery 
in truck-load lots were emptied by 
hand. The full cases then were 
moved into the warehouse and 
stacked, again by hand. Empties 
were returned to the brewery in a 
similar manner—one case at a 
time. The total handling per case 
under the old system actually came 
to 16. 

In analyzing the old system it 
also was discovered that the snail- 
like loading and unloading proce- 
dures were costing the firm con- 
siderable in volume and potential. 
Not only were the valuable delivery 
trucks being tied up at the loading 


Side loading delivery truck receives full pallet load 
of beer, consisting of 42 cases, in single operation 


dock for undue lengths of time, 
but the driver-salesmen were wast- 
ing time which should have been 
used servicing old accounts and 
prospecting for new accounts. 


The New System 


With the introduction of a fork 
truck-pallet method of moving both 
full and empty cases, one man op- 
erating the counter-balanced lift 
truck now can handle 42 cases at a 
time. The 8-way entry pallets fur- 
ther speed handling by permitting 
the fork truck to approach and lift 
the load from any one of four sides 
or corners. 


Space Saving 


Although the savings in direct 
handling costs are considered all- 
important, the O’Donnell firm feels 
that even more valuable is the 100 
per cent saving in storage space. 

Through use of the lift truck, 
high stacking is possible, which 
permits the utilization of previ- 
ously wasted air rights. Without 
this space saving, the firm faced 
the possibility of having to erect 
additional warehouse facilities, at 
considerable cost. 

Coupled with the handling and 
space features, the increased pro- 
duction, reduced breakage, and 
elimination of the cost consuming 
truck and driver down-time, per- 
mit “equal footing” operation in 
what the O’Donnell people call “a 
highly competitive business.” ® 
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Steel Fabricator: Buffalo Structural Steel Co. Architect: G. Morton Wolfe, Buffalo. 





Sears Roebuck Warehouse, Buffalo. Contractor: Santoro Construction Co. 





HOW OPEN-WEB STEEL JOISTS CUT COST 
* | OF ROOFING SEARS’ WAREHOUSE IN BUFFALO 






































en 
nd 

Typical of many warehouses in which Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 

Joists are being used to advantage is the Sears Roebuck warehouse at 

420 East Delaware Ave., Buffalo. This brick-and-concrete-block build- 
: ing, which supplies three retail outlets in the Buffalo area, measures i 
D- 275 ft by 400 ft, with a railroad track along one 400 ft side. An attached | 
ft garage houses a fleet of delivery trucks. 
. In the main building, 1800 Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists, 24 ft , 
; long, were used in the roof structure, providing storage space below 2 


ft separated by aisles 8 ft and 10 ft wide. The garage, measuring 60 ft by 

Ss 150 ft, has a roof structure built with Bethlehem Longspan Joists, pro- 

viding maximum column-free space where it is most needed. 
Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists proved to be ideal in the construc- 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


eae Pe si 





PRR ees: 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. iia 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation Garage has large areas of column-free space. 


“t tion of this building. They were simple to erect because they reached Fonds 

- the job site completely fabricated, ready for placing. Pipes and con- to i 

; duits were run right through the open webs. Economies made possible a 
by the use of open-web steel joists helped in keeping down the com- i 

bined cost of the steel columns, all roof steel and the joists them- 

h selves, together with the finished roof, to a total of $1.04 per sq ft. 

In addition to the cost-saving, the use of Bethlehem Open-Web 

; Steel Joists in this warehouse provided fire-safety. These joists, in com- | 

t bination with concrete floor and poured roof, provided a fire-resistance : 

t of from one to four hours. i 

! 
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Circle No. 11 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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DA Materials Handling Primer—V 


3-B-1. Belt & Chain Conveyors 


By D. O. Haynes 
DA Materials Handling Consultant 


BELT & CHAIN-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLER CONVEYORS 
TWO WAYS TO POWER-DRIVE ROLLERS 


Flow Direction——~— 
~— Belt Direction 


Carrying Ro 


OD & a Oe Be 


~———- Flow Direction and Belt Direction 








()s—Pressure Rollers 
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BELT-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLERS 


A combination gravity roller and belt conveyor consist- 
ing of rollers actuated by means of an endless belt which 
runs against their under surfaces. The drive is not positive. 
When a package is stopped on the line, the powered rollers 
under the package cease to rotate but the other powered 


rollers remain live. 


Endless Beit/ 
Snub Rollers 


<«— Motor 
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CHAIN-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLERS 


A powered roller conveyor in which the rollers are actu- 
ated by means of an endless chain which drives either 
sprockets or gears attached to the ends of the rollers. The 
drive is positive, so that the rollers continue to rotate 
under a stopped package or other article being conveyored. 


WORKING ELEMENTS—TYPICAL BELT-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLER CONVEYOR 


+—— Commodity Flow 


ome — (Support & Move Commodity) 


Belt Direction ——~— 
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Roller 


(Adjusts (Increases 
belt belt wrap) 
tension) 

GENERAL 


Essential elements are: a source of 
power to actuate an endless belt, some 
means of keeping the belt properly 
stretched, the rollers themselves and 
a device for keeping the belt in con- 
tact with the rollers—all mounted in a 
frame which has proper supports. 

Live roller conveyors utilize many 
of the parts found in gravity roller 
conveyors and in powered belt convey- 
ors. How these elements are combined 
to develop live roller conveyors are 


Pressure or 
Actuating Rollers 


7 a S$ 
Take-Up a, 
Snub Rollers idler Return Rollers 


(Carries return belt) 


Drive Rollér 





Motor 6 ; 
Transmission 























covered here and references will be 
made to where belts, drives, transmis- 
sion parts and similar commonly used 
elements of powered conveyors are 
discussed in detail. 


BELTING 


Both canvas and rubber friction- 
surface belts are used in these con- 
veyors. Those who favor the latter 
point out that this type of belt has 
good friction qualities and with no 
compound to squeeze out and collect 


on the roller surfaces and, further, 
that it is not particularly affected by 
temperature and humidity conditions. 

Regardless of the type of belt used, 
it must be so constructed that it has 
uniform thickness. Otherwise, it will 
not run true between the two sets of 
rollers. 

The belt may be considerably nar- 
rower than the carrying rollers. This, 
of course, for economy reasons. 

Fabric belts are described in the 
portion dealing with “Package Belt 
Conveyors.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This series of pets oa articles is being excerpted from a forthcoming book by the author. The 
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ROLLERS & SPACING 


Carrying and pressure rollers are 
the same as those described for “Grav- 
ity Roller Conveyors.” 

If all carrying rollers are to be ac- 
tuated, the pressure rollers must be 


spaced as shown in B right. As a gen- 
eral rule, at least two rollers under 
the shortest package to be conveyed 
should be powered, as shown in C 
under an article with the length A. 

















KEEPING UP THE PRESSURE 


Weight of package depresses 
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The secret of proper pressure adjustment is to provide 
just enough pressure to insure rotation of the driven rollers 
when they are loaded, but, at the same time, not so great 
that these rollers cannot be kept from rotating with very 


little effort, as when packages are stopped on the line. Too 
much pressure results in excessive warping of the belt as 
it weaves between the two lines of rollers. Several of the 
methods for adjusting pressure are illustrated above. 





TRANSFERRING—CONVERGING & DIVERGING 
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One of the outstanding advantages 
of live-roller conveyors is their ability 
to receive and discharge smooth-sur- 
faced commodities from the side of 
the line. The materials handling engi- 
neer has a wide choice of standard 
and specialized contrivances which are 
used with live rollers for bringing to- 
gether separate lines of commodities 
and for diverting from a single line to 
two lines. 

The arrangements shown above do 
not by any means exhaust the possible 
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combinations which can be worked 
out. For example, in A, commodities 
move on the powered rollers from 
right to left and are diverted to the 
gravity roller line, each package being 
assisted around the curve by the one 
following it. But, if the discharge con- 
veyor also is powered, the packages 
will continue to be spaced as they pro- 
ceed on their way. This set-up can be 
operated in the reverse. The powered 
main line will then pick up the pack- 
ages from the spur. 
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Arrangements B, C and D also can 
be made for converging if they are 
built in reverse. Note particularly that 
the long driven rollers in C help in 
pushing the articles around the curve. 

If arrangement B is built “double” 
it becomes reversible. Flow can then 
be in any direction from main line to 
the spur or the reverse. 

Fully powered curves, actuated by 
belts, are described in detail below. 
They are not, however, usually recom- 
mended for reversible service. 
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Belt & Chain-Driven Live Roller Conveyors, cont. 
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BELT-POWERED CURVES 


Gravity roller conveyor curves 
are “elevation eaters”—they require 
considerably more inclination than 
straight sections and consequently, 
where they are used in conveyor sys- 
tems, shorten the possible length of 
gravity line without the restoration of 
elevation. 

Powered live roller curves remove 
this objectionable feature of gravity 
roller conveying. They carry articles 
around curves without any required 
pitch. 

Wide belts are not utilized to actu- 
ate the rollers on curves. Belts with 
small cross-section areas are kept in 
close contact with the rollers and 
thus actuates them. The manufactur- 
er should be consulted as to whether 
his arrangement is reversible. 
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POSSIBLE PATHS OF TRAVEL 
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HORIZONTAL 


Perfectly level conveying, without 
the manual effort required to move 
articles on gravity roller pushlines is 
one of the advantages of live-roller 
conveyor operations. Convenient work 
levels are maintained over extensive 
conveyor lines as conditions require. 











Commodity Flow, Belt or Gravity- | 
oq Belt” 
Belt or , 
Sauna 
Gravity 











DIVERGING & CONVERGING 


The ease with which commodities 
can be fed to and diverted from live 
rollers makes possible extremely flex- 
ible paths of travel. Practically any 
desired route can be provided. 
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There is no need for “boosters” in 
these lines. 


INCLINE 


The nature of the contacting sur- 
faces determines the amount of incline 
possible with powered rollers. Top 
limits vary from 10 deg to 12 deg or 
approximately 1% in. to the foot of 
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Reversible & Variable Speed 








STRAIGHT LINE 


Since the need for restoring eleva- 
tion is eliminated with powered roll- 
ers, conveyors of this type are popular 
for moving materials through long 
mill buildings and between buildings. 


conveyor length. 


DECLINE 


On declines the rollers act as brakes 
and thus help to control the rate of 
descent. Approximately 17 deg (2% 
in. to the ft) is a good figure to use in 
estimating the maximum possible dec- 
lination. Pre-testing is advisable. 


CURVES AND SPIRALS 


The engineer has a choice of pow- 
ered level or spiral curves. The latter 
provide the means of lowering or ele- 
vating commodities between floors on 
lines with low pitches. 
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LEVEL POWERED CONVEYING 


In such operations as assembling, 
inspecting, order-picking and packing 
it is often advantageous to have the 
work done on uniformly high convey- 
ors with powered flow, instead of hav- 
ing to advance the materials by man- 
ual pushing, 
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ARTICLES STOPPED 


If excessive pressure builds up at 
stop points due to packages piling up 
on the line, introduce a section set at 
a slight pitch and space the driven 
rollers 5 ft or 10 ft apart. They act as 
brakes to packages coming into the 
pitched section but start the line roll- 
ing again when desired. 
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CEILING MOUNTED 


Live roller conveyors can be ceiling 
mounted. They offer the unique advan- 
tage of not requiring any pitch, which 
means that overhead clearances are 
kept high above other traffic lanes. 
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DOWN OR UP SPIRALS 


A space-saving method for elevat- 
ing or lowering fragile items or those 
which might tip over on steeper in- 
clines. 
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ARTICLES SPACED 


Lines of mixed commodities offer no 
difficulties on powered rollers. Each 
item occupies its own exclusive place 
in the line and, since the entire line 
moves forward at a uniform speed 
there is no damage by “humping.” 


Belt & Commodity Fiow ——e 





DOUBLE DECK 


In many situations it is required 
that materials be fed to operators and 
the finished articles removed by con- 
veyors. Double deck set-ups are fre- 
quently used for this purpose. The 
introduction of live rollers makes pos- 
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INTER-BUILDING FLOW 


Another instance where level pow- 
ered conveying is a solution to what 
would otherwise be an almost impos- 
sible situation. There is practically no 
limit to the length of overhead line. 
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LOW SET CONVEYOR 


The power unit occupies consider- 
able space under a live roller con- 
veyor, but by mounting it above the 
machine low settings are possible. If 
the conveyor frame is countersunk in 
the floor the rollers can be at floor 


level. 





COMBINATIONS 


sible several different combinations. 
As illustrated above, the flow on the 
two lines can be in the same or in the 
opposite direction actuated by a single 
source of power. 
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PORTABLE SECTIONS 


All that is required are conveniently 
located electrical outlets to make cast- 
ered live roller sections available for 
such operations as those carried on in 
shipping and receiving. 


Gravity to 







Carriers 


BEST DESCRIPTION IS VERSATILITY PLUS FLEXIBILITY 


Live roller conveyors are used alone 
or in combination with other types to 
make up complete conveying systems. 
Hinged sections are usually not pow- 


ered—gravity rollers are put in where 
required. If it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to have powered curves it is more 
economical to use gravity. 
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Belt & Chain-Driven Live Roller Conveyors, cont. 











COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER TYPES 


Unit for unit, belt-powered live- 
roller are more expensive than gravity 
roller or belt conveyors and consume 
more power than the latter types. 

Compared with gravity, the live 
type has the advantage of power— 
hence level lines, slight inclines and 
declines. The latter provides both con- 
trolled spacing and rate of descent. 

They are more rugged, can stand 
more abuse from impact than belt 
types, and can handle articles which 
might damage the surface of a belt. 
They also are better adapted to side 
feed and discharge than the latter. 

They lack the positive drive of chain 
actuated roller types. 









FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN SELECTING 


BELT-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLER CONVEYORS 


In planning a conveyor layout to fit 
a given situation, the first cost of the 
equipment is not always the control- 
ling factor. The important points to 
consider are the operations to be per- 
formed. For instance, where level 
travel is a must, the extra cost of 
powered roller is justified. 

On the other hand, if the use of de- 
clined sections is feasible, it would be 
extravagant not to use roller gravity, 
especially in curve sections. 

All the factors such as the weight, 
dimensions, and contacting surfaces 
of the conveyed materials and the 
sparing of the rollers which must be 


considered in selecting gravity rollers 
must also be taken into account in de. 
veloping a live-roller line. But in addi- 
tion, thought must be given to the 
proper belt, type of drive, takes-up, 
etc., which govern the selection of a 
belt conveyor for specific operations, 
The reader is referred to the sections 
on “Gravity Roller Conveyors” and 
“Package Belt Conveyors” for details, 

Uniform speeds of from 40 to 60 
rpm are usually standard for belt 
powered rollers, but others can be se- 
cured. Variable speed drives of 3:1 are 
usually standard, but such ratios as 
5:15 or 35:100 are available. 


ARTICLES HANDLED WELL BY BELT-DRIVEN ROLLERS 
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ROUND ITEMS, CLEATED BOXES SOFT SURFACES 


In general, the same items which can be carried success- 
fully on gravity rollers can be conveyed on belt-driven live 
rollers and, conversely, those that cannot be successfully 
carried on the former cannot be transported on the latter. 
The outstanding exception are articles which may affect 
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SHAPES & SHEETS, PILES & PALLETS, DRUMS 
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BARRELS, ITEMS WITH LEGS, FLEXIBLE ITEMS 


the belt adversely. Care must be taken, however, not to use 
this type of conveyor for articles which may shed par- 
ticles. These will drop on the belt and be carried between 
the belt and the rollers, causing the belt to track improp- 
erly. The belt must have no seams and a smooth surface. 





WHERE THEY ARE USED 


Belt-driven rollers are found in 
the same industries as gravity types 
where their particular features—level 
lines, power switching, ability to stop 
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the wide variety of users. 
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CHAIN-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLER CONVEYORS 
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Elevation 


Short segments of endless chain 
connect adjacent sprockets. Direct 
drive from the motor is to any two 
adjacent sprockets and from there on, 
the power is transmitted successively 
through the short segments of chain 
to the other sprockets. There is no 
long endless chain involved here. 
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TYPES OF CHAIN DRIVES 


CONTINUOUS 
CHAIN DRIVES 


The arrangement shown at the left 
is the simplest of the chain drives. A 
single chain runs over the tops of the 
sprockets which are welded to the ends 
of the rollers. The closeness of the 
roller spacing is dependent upon the 
diameter of the sprocket. 

Another arrangement is shown at 
the left which, though more expen- 
sive, permits closer spacing of rollers. 
An endless double chain runs over the 
tops of offset (staggered) sprockets. 

Both these drives utilize an endless 
chain to actuate the sprockets, and 
through them, the rollers. 
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GEAR-DRIVEN CURVES 
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SEVERAL METHODS USED 


The method illustrated at the left 
above utilizes an endless roller chain 
which runs against horizontally set 
sprockets whose vertical shafts actu- 
ate sets of bevel gears. There is one 
such set at the end of each driven 
roller. A variation is to have the end- 
less chain weave its way between the 
sprockets, but in this case the bevel 
gears must be set alternately high and 
low on the shafts so that the driven 
rollers will all rotate in the same 
direction. 

In the gear drive shown at the right, 


there are two gears on the end of each 
roller—one an idler, the other keyed 
to the shaft of the roller. The positions 
of the idler and the driven gears alter- 
nate on the shafts, so that each driver 
meshes with an idler on the next shaft 
and that idler in turn transmits the 
power to the next keyed gear, which 
then becomes a driver and rotates the 
shaft to which it is keyed, thus turn- 
ing the roller. Power applied directly 
to the keyed gears on adjacent shafts 
starts the entire system in motion. 
Systems must be enclosed for safety. 
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3-B-1. Belt & Chain-Driven Live Roller Conveyors, cont. 





UNIQUE COMMODITIES HANDLED WELL BY 
AND APPLICATION OF CHAIN-DRIVEN LIVE ROLLERS 








ARTICLES REQUIRING HEAVY ROLLERS, 


Chain-driven live rollers are capable of conveying any 
kind of commodity which can be carried on belt-driven 
rollers, but because of their positive drive they are able to 
carry much heavier items than is possible with the belt- 
driven variety. Although there are belts designed to carry 
hot objects, they are not generally employed in belt-driven 
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ABRASIVE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE ITEMS 


live roller conveyors. Instead, chain-driven live roller con- 
veyors are used for this purpose. They are able to handle 
hot sheets, bars and other shapes right out of the rolling 
mills and products from heating furnaces, which would 
damage the ordinary type of belt used to drive live rollers, 


TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
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IN FOUNDRIES 


Heavy industry is the special field of chain-driven live- 
roller conveyors. Their rugged construction, ability to 
withstand shock and damage from exposure to high tem- 
peratures, and abrasive contacting surfaces makes them a 
“must” for conveying in steel mills, metal working plants 
and foundries where extremely hot abrasive articles are 
handled and heavy duty equipment a requisite. 


Endiess 


£* Drive ~_ : “9 plea ox ccoeret =: 
Rollers Belt ? C): eee I 
Pressure Roller Reencutet he Chain 


COMPARISON WITH BELT DRIVE 


The amount of pressure exerted by the actuating rollers 
in snubbing the belt against the driving rollers is limited, 
first to prevent damaging the belt by too much warping 
and secondly, to permit the rollers to stop turning if pack- 
ages are stopped on the line. This limits both the load 
capacity and the speed of belt-driven conveyors. On the 
other hand, there is practically no limit to the load carry- 
ing capacity of chain-driven conveyors. There is no chance 
of slippage, and speeds up to 500 fpm are reported to have 
been used successfully. 
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OIL-BATH DRIVES 














Oil Drain Pan” 





The skewered-roller conveyor shown above has an ad- 
justable guide used to line up sheets or bars for feeding 
them to a rolling mill. Where conditions require, special 
chain drives which run in an oil bath are available. This 
arrangement protects the bearings and assures complete 
lubrication at all times. 


SAFETY CODE 


Every different type of materials handling operation 
presents its own peculiar safety problem. Manual handling 
is often referred to as the “hernia” method in recognition 
of one possible injury. 

In any gravity flow line there is a chance that fingers 
may be caught between packages or the packages may fall 
off the line and cause foot injuries. Powered conveyors 
introduce additional hazards. 

“Safety Code for Conveyors and Cableways and Related 
Equipment, Bulletin B20-1-1947” of the American Stand- 
ards Assn. covers the safe use of this equipment. Infor- 
mation on how to secure a copy may be had from The 
American Standards Assn., New York. 

Regardless of the safeguards provided by the manufac- 
turer in constructing a conveyor, there is but one way to 
prevent accidents with powered equipment—a continuing 
safety program to instruct the personnel in the proper use 
of the equipment. 
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..- Am Cargo Trends 


(Continued from Page 29) 


rally, further expansion is likely to 
come first in these categories. 


Clothing No. 1 Cargo 


A study conducted by the Research 
and Development Facility of the U. S. 
Navy in April, 1952, showed that, on 
a weight basis, clothing and dry goods 
comprised 12.1 per cent of all goods 
shipped by air. This was the largest 
single category. 

Machinery and parts ranked next, 
comprising 11.6 per cent of the total. 
Other important classifications were: 
Electrical equipment, 8:1 per cent; 
flowers, 7.1; auto accessories and 
parts, 6.8; aircraft parts and acces- 
sories, 5.7, and printed matter, 5.4. 

The rapidly expanding electronics 
field, where value is high in relation 
to weight, offers a challenging oppor- 
tunity for operators of air cargo ser- 
vices. 


Lower Costs in Sight 


In view of the figures mentioned 
earlier, showing an actual rise in the 
cost of air cargo transportation, it 
may come as a surprise to many to 
learn that we now stand on the 
threshold of long-awaited, substantial 
reduction in costs through develop- 
ment of new cargo planes. Costs of 
less than five cents per ton-mile now 
can be foreseen. 

It is important that the transporta- 
tion industry, and all concerned with 
it, realize this and begin to plan ac- 
cordingly. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible at this time to disclose de- 
tailed performance data on these new 
cargo airplanes; some of which have 
gone into production and some of which 
are in the advanced stages of design. 
It can be said, however, that they will 
bring costs down to the range where 
large-scale civil air cargo transporta- 
tion will be practical. 

These airplanes are being built for 
military use but the time is not too 
distant when they will be available 
for civilian purposes as well. When 
this time comes, there will be a vir- 
tual revolution in the field of air 
cargo transportation. 

For example, a fleet of only nine 
of the new type logistic carriers can 
do the work of 171 C-54s or 58 
C-124As at a cost of from one-fourth 
to one-third of that needed to operate 
the older models—and in less than 
half the time. 

In terms of familiar yardsticks, 
such a logistic air carrier can do as 
much work in a given period of time 
as six hundred 214-ton trucks, a good- 
sized ship, or a hundred railroad box- 
cars. 

Airplanes of these capabilities, 
which will bring air cargo transpor- 
tation into the adult stage of its de- 
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velopment are coming as the result 
of military necessity. And it is ob- 
vious that only the military has had 
the resources to bring about such 
development within a_ reasonably 
short time. 

Sometimes it is doubtful if the 
contribution of the military to civil 
aviation is fully understood and ap- 
preciated. Nearly every important 
airplane today, and virtually all of 
the electronic devices, were developed 
originally under the impetus of mili- 
tary necessity; which made research 
funds available. 

It can be pointed out, parenthetical- 
ly, that the military also obtained 
some of its most valued transport 
aircraft directly from civil sources. 
The C-47, for instance, was ready for 
World War II because the civil air- 
lines had established it as a satisfac- 
tory carrier which could take consid- 
erable punishment. Relatively little 
engineering effort was required to 
modify the DC-3 design into the C-47. 

The turbo-compound engines which 
give the DC-7 a cruising speed of 360 
to 365 mph—fastest of any piston- 
powered transport in the world—were 
developed first for military use. 

World speed records, altitude rec- 
ords and distance records all have 
been made with military aircraft, 
either operational or research. Each 
of these has been followed by a paral- 
lel, though less spectacular, advance- 
ment in commercial aviation. 


Past and Future 


It is possible, then, to chart the 
trend of civil air cargo transporta- 
tion by examining some past and fu- 
ture military requirements. Military 
operations have contributed not only 
to technical advancements in aviation 
but have had a profound effect on the 
general philosophy of air transporta- 
tion. Until compelled by military ne- 
cessity to change our thinking, we 
believed ocean crossings could be 
made only with seaplanes. World War 
II and the C-54 erased that miscon- 
ception for all time. 

lt was this new view of the poten- 
tialities of land-based airplanes, which 
could span oceans or continents at 
will, that gave rise to the concept of 
a cargo airlift. The term airlift itself 
is of military origin. 

Its importance has been demon- 
strated, first in the Hump Operation 
which supplied China during World 
War II, and, perhaps most dramati- 
cally of all, in the Berlin Airlift. 

Our present problem is to forge 
the most effective weapon of defense 
for our nation with the least possible 
drain on our resources. With the pos- 
sibility of crises developing simul- 
taneously in many parts of the world, 


this country cannot afford either huge 
stockpiles or long pipelines of contin- 
uous supply. 

These pipelines during World War 
II absorbed as much as 200 days of 
supply merely to insure one day’s sup- 
port in the field. Such a theory of 
abundance ¢annot be accepted under 
present conditions because it is eco- 
nomically destructive. 


Global Airlift Needed 


There must be a shortcut. An ade- 
quate airlift to any portion of the 
globe appears to be the answer. 
Large, fast, dependable aircraft can 
cut weeks from a logistic channel and 


, could spell the margin between vic- 
' tory or defeat in a military operation. 


One example, that of Air Force en- 
gine replacement, gives an idea of the 
military importance of developing 
new cargo transports. The engine air- 
lift, incidentally, has been adopted by 
the Air Force as the first phase of 
its projected air logistics program. 
Air shipment of engines reduces the 
time of the engine overhaul cycle from 
270 days, required by surface trans- 
portation, to 100 days. 

It has been estimated that the over- 
all engine requirements of the Air 
Force will be reduced by about 25 
per cent through this operation. This 
amounts to a saving of millions of 
dollars a year. 

A further example of the impor- 
tance of an air logistics system is a 
study conducted by the Air Force 
which showed that out of 725,000 in- 
ventory items, two per cent of them 
account for 40 per cent of the money 
value. It is in such areas as this that 
enormous savings can be effected— 
through air transport. Added to the 
savings through speed in transit and 
reduction of inventory are Savings on 
heavy packaging and the elimination 
of damage and loss through pilfering 
often incurred in surface shipments. 

Another great advantage of air 
transport is its flexibility, enabling 
supplies and manpower to be diverted 
immediately to the area where they 
are most needed. 

This sketch of the military necessi- 
ties which have impelled the develop- 
ment of completely new types of cargo 
planes gives a glimpse of what lies in 
store for civil air cargo transporta- 
tion. For the principles of inventory 
reduction and other advantages aris- 
ing from increased speed in transit 
apply equally to commercial air cargo 
operations. One observer has referred 
to a military air logistics system as 
offering “a pilot project for a major 
new expansion in the international 
movement of commercial cargoes.” 

The new airplanes discussed in this 
article, as I have said, are either in 
production or in the advanced stages 
of design. If we take a peek a little 
farther over the horizon, the day of 
nuclear-powered air freighters can be 
seen. Then, the potential of air cargo 
transportation will be limitless. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 30) 
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Team 
(Continued from Page 27) 


tremendous savings often possible 
from efficient, up-to-date transporta- 
tion control techniques, it is a shock. 
ing fact that in many firms—chiefly 
those of small or medium size—the 
traffic manager is a more or less for. 
gotten man, with often little more 
standing than a high-grade shipping 
clerk. 


In deploring this situation a rail. 
road executive recently put it this 
way: “There are still too few traffic 
managers with any real status. They 
don’t get executive pay, and they don’t 
do an executive job in a great many 
cases because they aren’t qualified to 
do one, and in others because they 
are not permitted to.” 


In companies alert to the key im- 
portance of efficient traffic man- 
agement, those in charge of this 
corporate activity are members of pol- 
icy-forming committees and _ report 
directly to the president. In other 
less alert companies they are likely 
to be responsible to the purchasing 
agent or perhaps the sales manager— 
neither of whom is generally qualified 
either to deal with or even understand 
the complex problems and terminology 
that surround modern traffic manage- 
ment! Nor should they be expected to, 
They have complex and important 
jobs of their own to handle and should 
not be burdened with the added com- 
plexities of traffic management. 


It has been well said that because 
of the complexities of modern trans- 
portation methods, the _ industrial 
management of traffic has grown 
from a secondary function to a highly 
specialized profession. In an economy 
such as ours, where transportation 
plays a dominant role, it cannot be 
safely treated as a corporate step- 
child. 


A well-run industrial traffic depart- 
ment can be a vital factor in lower- 
ing production costs and increasing 
sales. It can help widen company mar- 
kets. Its analysis of transportation 
and distribution costs may open up 
new sources of raw materials. It can 
be a material factor in building cus- 
tomer good will. 

But to do this, the traffic manager 
must be a permanent and respected 
member of the top management team, 
paid accordingly. As the Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation puts it, “The 
talents of a capable traffic manager 
qualify him for membership on the 
industry executive team that develops 
and implements corporate policy and 
strategy.” Happily, the trend today 
is in this direction. ° 





Editor's Note: This series of copyrighted articles 
is being excerpted from a forthcoming book b 
the author. The editors of DISTRIBUTION AG 
gratefully acknowledge the privilege of exclu- 
sive prepublication magazine rights. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


be wanted who has the “know-how” 
to render the best possible assistance 
and cure. If a child is ready for 
school, his teachers would be expected 
to be the best qualified. 

if the highest qualification stand- 
ards are expected in other profes- 
sions, it certainly is advantageous to 
expect the same standards in the 
transportation profession. 

True, the new standards set by the 
ICC will mean more work for those 
interested; but this is a very highly 
educational-minded era, and the two 
years of college work required will 
be to the advantage of each applicant. 

All have heard the far reaching 
cries of traffic managers that manage- 
ment doesn’t recognize the traffic de- 
partment, as being essential. How 
else can the traffic managers gain 
recognition than through technical 
training in the field? How else can 
transportation work gain recognition 
as a profession other than through 
technical training? 

The University of Fort Worth, as 
an example, offers a transportation 
certificate which requires two years, 
or 61 semester hours of college work. 

First year—Freshman English, 6; 
speech, 6; general economics, 3; sta- 
tistics, 3; accounting, 4; salesman- 
ship, 3; business law, 6; business letter 
writing, 3; principles of transporta- 
tion, 3. 

Second year—Economics (principles 
of traffic management),.6; economics 
(problems of traffic management), 6; 
economics (advance problems of traf- 
fic management and study of trans- 
portation law and regulations), 6; 
government regulation of business, 3; 
air transportation, 3. 

I sincerely believe the ICC should 
continue to admit and recognize lay 
practitioners, for more of them meet 
the qualifications of transportation 
experience and general knowledge 
than practicing attorneys. Also, I sin- 
cerely believe the Commission should 
require practicing attorneys to pass 
the Commission’s written examination 
before being admitted to practice. The 
lay practitioner would certainly be 
required to pass the bar examination 
before being allowed to practice law. 

I don’t think the Commission 
should, or would, cancel the certifi- 
cates held by persons who have never 
practiced before them. Nor do I think 
those of us holding certificates should 
be required to get in our two years 
of college work, if we don’t have it. 
The recent decision, in my opinion, 
is to govern the future. ° 


—_—_— 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Bunch was awarded a $25 
U. S. Savings Bond for her prize winning essay 
on September 20, at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks conserve floor space by stacking materials right to the ceiling, give industry .. . 


SAVINGS 
by the bagful! 


Caught in the “squeeze” between rising costs and lower profits? 
TowMoToR Mass Handling can help you cut production costs at once 
—by eliminating wasted man power, overtime and inefficiency—put 
your company in a more favorable position both cost-wise and sales- 
wise. Find out how EXTRA PROFITS can be yours by writing today 
for a Certified Job Study covering materials handling savings made in 
your specific industry. Address: TowMoTOR CorPorRATION, Div. 1910, 
1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





' TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG fie 
TR) 





> 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS Since 1919 


IT’S HARD TO COMPETE WITH A TOWMOTOR EQUIPPED PLANT! 





Circle No. 12 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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.. - Freight Handling Program 


week is marked in these spaces. The 
fifth space shows the total number of 
stinkers made during a four week 
period. 

The right-hand side of the board 
shows a similar column of spaces ex- 
cept that these show a week-by-week 
report of stinkers occurring during 
the current period. By checking one 
column against the other, handling 
personnel can tell how they are doing 
—whether they are improving or get- 


(Continued from Page 39) 


ting worse, or just standing still. 

The center of the board prominently 
displays the number of. stinkers 
charged against the terminal in ques- 
tion for the previous day. Therefore, 
we like to render a day-by-day report 
of our progress in better freight han- 
dling. 

Below this center section of the 
board we have a heading which reads, 
“Our Program.” Under this head we 
propagandize our new program by 
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TAKE IT EASY 
ON MOVING DAY 








> Well just about everybody, except Mayflower Long- 


Distance Moving men. And the beauty of it is, for the per- 


sonnel transfers you have to move, Mayflower Service is 


so complete, and Mayflower Operators so thorough, that 


your people can take it just as easy as they wish, come 


moving day! So let Mayflower take the whole job off their 


hands and yours. Just call your local Mayflower agent for 


full details and prompt service. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. «+ INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at-the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


AERO 


Mayflower 


FURNITURE MOVERS 





stating, “Eliminate words ‘Claim Pre. 
vention.’ Call them ‘Improved Freight 
Handling.’ The OS&D’s now are called 
‘Stinkers.’ Let’s cut down on the 
‘Stinkers’.” 

There is a strip of black slate acrogs 
the bottom of the board which is use 
in giving short chalk-talks or timely 
sayings to the handlers. For a stinker. 
free day we might write, for example, 
“Detroit pitched a no-hitter yester. 
day. Nice going!” A bad day and we 
might write, “Yesterday we stunk!” 

The stinker boards are well received 
by the handlers who, because of the 
day-to-day and week-to-week progres; 
reports, are trying to better the ree. 
ords set at other terminals. Withip 
each terminal friendly competition js 
developing between handling crews, 

We check on the progress of ow 
better handling program by means of 
charts hung on the office wall. On 
general chart covers our entire sys. 
tem. We employ other charts of 
similar make-up dealing only with 
those particular terminals which are 
producing too many stinkers. By 
maintaining individual charts on the 
troublesome terminals we thus isolate 
them. This isolation permits us to 
give these terminals our special at- 
tention—a major reason for our in- 
proved handling performance. 

When we began making up the 
charts we had to provide some yaré- 
stick against which to compare our 
present handling performance. We ob- 
tained this norm for each of the trov- 
blesome terminals by going back to 
the time when a bonus system was in 
effect. The company picked a two- 
year period and from this span took 
the OS&D record of the good and bai 
periods. From these, we averaged 
the number of chargeable OS&D’s pe: 
1,000 shipments. This gave us ow 
yardstick for each terminal. 

The norm is represented on each 
terminal’s chart by a line drawn from 
side to side on the chart and through 
the center. This line is labeled Fair, 
Any graph line running above this 
line, according to the number of stink- 
ers occurring per 1,000 shipments, 
means that the stinkers are declining. 
Any graph line below the Fair line 
means performance is deteriorating. 

A series of light lines, spaced at 
intervals across the face of the chart 
and running from top to bottom, rep- 
resents our time periods. The year is 
broken into 13 periods of four weeks 
each. Thus the graph lines disclose 
progress for any given period. By 
consulting the chart we also are able 
to tell how many stinkers per 1,000 
shipments the terminal is producing. 

In keeping interest alive in the han- 
dling program and as a means of in- 
formation, we furnish all dock and 
terminal managers with a complete 
picture of handling operations by 
means of a “Chargeable OS&D” form. 

The first column on the left lists 
locations of our terminals. Then under 
the various headings: Short, Misloads, 
Improper Handling, Defective Equip- 
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ment, we put the chargeable OS&D 
into its proper classification. This 
general classification is broken down 
into a number of sub-heads under 
which are listed the number of charge- 
able OS&D’s for the terminal con- 
cerned. 

The Short column is not broken 
down. Misloads breaks down into the 
following: Wrong Trailer, Freight 
w/o Bills, Bills w/o Freight. The Im- 
proper Handling column breaks down 
into: Poor Stowing, Lack Dunnage, 
Careless Handling, Improper Use of 
Equipment, Inadequate Facilities, Pil- 
ferage. The heading called Billing is 
not broken down. The Defective 
Equipment heading breaks down into: 
Bad Tarp, Holes in Trailer, Bad 
Doors, Nails in Trailer, Bad Chain 
Gates, or Bad Tarps. 

The last two columns on the right 
side of the form permits us to list the 
number of chargeable OS&D’s per 
terminal for the work period. The 
last column lists the total Chargeable 
OS&D’s per terminal for the year to 
date. Both of these columns are 
totaled giving the number of OS&D’s 
of the system for the period as well 
as for the year to date. 

Also, we total the number of charge- 
able OS&D’s according to the type of 
infraction. In order to learn what 
type of infraction is causing the most 
OS&D’s we only have to divide one 
into the other. This gives us percent- 
ages. 

The second half of the form deals 
with the number of shipments per 
terminal, the chargeable ratio of 
OS&D’s per 1,000 shipments per ter- 
minal, the number of OS&D’s issued, 
the outbound OS&D’s charged and the 
percentage of outbound OS&D’s 
which are charged to each terminal. 

A special form letter is used to 
further the importance of the program 
among isolated or troublesome termi- 
nals. For purposes of advertising our 
handling campaign and to help keep 
the personnel conscious of our aims, 
we head this form “The Objective— 
Greatest Number of Shipments De- 
livered Without Exceptions.” 

We start the subject matter by 
writing, ““Here’s something that should 
be corrected at your terminal.” Un- 
der paragraph one, which is headed 
What’s Wrong, we write what is un- 
satisfactory about the terminal’s op- 
eration. Under paragraph two, headed 
“We Suggest...” we state the course 
which we think terminal managers 
and dock employees should follow. Un- 
der paragraph three, headed “What 
corrective action have you taken?” 
we expect the terminal manager to 
tell us what he has done. 

Many company benefits are realized 
as a result of our positive and per- 
sonalized handling program. We op- 
erate more than 900 trucks with only 
five personnel in our Claims Dept., 
whereas some operators employ 20 or 
more people in similar operations. ® 


(Resume Reading on Page 40) 
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RAYMOND 





Lightweight 


HAND PALLET TRUCK 
with SKID ADAPTER 


Why buy one hand truck for skids 
. .. another for pallets . . . when 
this RAYMOND Lift Truck will 
handle them both! 


This RAYMOND Pallet Truck is 
now available with a hinged super- 
structure for handling skid loads. 





Pallets? 
HANDLE ’EM BOTH 


The superstructure raises out of the 
way when your load is on pallets 
. . « lowers into position when 
you're handling skids. It cuts hand 
truck costs in half for dual skid and 
pallet handling . . . ideal when 
converting from skid to pallet 
operation. 


The RAYMOND Hydraulic Truck is 
lightweight . . . thanks to its alumi- 
num alloy construction ... yet 
plenty rugged to provide years of 
use. It's highly maneuverable, easy 
to pull, has foot pedals for lifting 
and lowering loads. Capacity: 
2,000 Ibs. 





The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


13979 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


[] Please send details on Hand Pallet Truck with Skid Adapter. 


[] Please send me latest RAYMOND Hydraulic Equipment 
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Wabash/Road of the men 


from mill 


Never busier, never more rushed, home 
builders today are working against tight 
deadlines. Contractor-bound lumber 
can’t wait on excuses. It must move fast. 


Wabash “HOT SHOT” schedules give 
men who move lumber a dependable 
way to meet their tough delivery prob- 
lems. Prompt tracer reports and the flex- 
ibility of car diversion and re-consign- 
ment while en route are other Wabash 
services lumber shippers know and use. 


Just as it is for lumber, Wabash “HOT 
SHOT” freight is a time-saving route 
for all commodities. Whatever the 
products you want to get to market on 
time, ask to hear the Wabash story. 
Representatives in 45 cities can give you 
all the facts. 


Wabash 


“‘HOT SHOT’’ FREIGHT 


‘ a sme 


L. E. CLARAHAN, 
Vice-President—tTraffic, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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via Wabash 


or, how to get your product to market on time 


1 ae 





to builder 








SHIPPERS! 


Look at the advantages of 
Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
a member of 13 Eastern and West- 
ern rate associations and committees. 


2. Connections with 64 major rail- 
roads. Coordinated schedules at 
118 interchange points. 


3. All Diesel - powered trains. 
4. Superior car service to shippers. 


5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 
and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 
altogether—as you wish. 


6. Modern yards designed for faster 
assembly of trains and more orderly 
traffic flow. 
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Paperwork ... 
(Continued from Page 35) 


these files in standard drawer cabinets, 
The most time-consuming problem 
was the understandable factor of hy. 
man error all along the route a con. 
tract file normally follows. Actually, 
this amounted to as much as 10 per 
cent. It also was very difficult to keep 
the work current, and while contracts 
moved rapidly in and out of the de. 
partment huge stacks of unfiled ma. 
terial piled up. Realizing that we were 
not making the best use of available 
space as the file grew larger and 
larger, we began to study methods 
which might remedy the situation. 


Terminal Digit Filing 


The system purchased involves the 
use of open shelf, terminal digit filing 
methods. Contract folders are filed in 
upright position on shelves, seven 
shelves high, behind a series of divid- 
ers arranged according to the terminal 
digits. Folders are not filed in strict 
numerical order, but according to the 
last figures in each contract number, 
Thus all contracts whose numbers end 
in 123 or 999, or any other group of 
three digits, are filed together—ar- 
ranged numerically within that group. 

Actually, for each set of terminal 


digits, there are not one but five in- | 


dex series. The five represent the pre- 
fix letters identifying the seven area 
dispatch offices. “A” and “B” are 
filed together, and so are “D” and 
“EK,” simply because these are rela- 
tively smaller groups. Breaking them 
down in this manner helps to equalize 
the size of each index. 

Thus the first numbers in the file 
may be, for example, A4001, A7001, 
A12001, etc., followed by the 001 series 
for each letter in order, and then 
proceeding to the 002 series broken 
down into the alphabetical groups. 

In capacity alone, we have gained 
tremendously. The open shelf files have 
a capacity equal to 126 four-drawer 
cabinets, and occupy 28 sq ft less than 
the space formerly occupied by 54 
such filing cabinets. We now have a 
capacity for more than 95,000 con- 
tracts, enough to accommodate 18 
to 20 months’ volume at the present 
work rate. Actually, this is consider- 
ably longer than the period of normal 
activity, so that this span can be de- 
creased as the volume rises without 
lessening the value of the file. 


Charge-Out System 


But while space saving is important, 
it is not nearly so valuable as other 
benefits derived from this change in 
system. Extremely important among 
these is the reduction in human error 
from a former 10 per cent ratio to 
less than one per cent. Part of this is 
due to a charge-out system, instituted 
with the open shelf filing. 

We now use a blue-tabbed charge- 
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out card, which is inserted when a 
contract is removed from the file, and 
. which has a cellophane pocket to hold = 
one or more 3x5-in. index cards con- NEW G/, T= CC = TIVE 
35) taining exact information as to where 
the folder has been routed. Each time e 
a contract file is sent from one depart- 
ets, ment to another, the first department P AY L oO A D E R T R A Cc T Oo R 
lem takes out a card and sends it back to 
hu- the contract department. 
0n- This card shows the contract num- 
lly, ber, the sending department, the de- 
per partment to which it has been routed, 
eep and the date and hour. As several of 
Cts these cards accumulate in the pocket, 
de- it is a simple matter to determine ex- 
na- actly where a contract is at any par- 
ere ticular time. 
ble 
ind Progressive Aging 
ods Throughout the contract depart- | 


ment, the terminal digit set-up has | 
been particularly valuable in smooth- 
ing out the physical work of filing and 
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the finding. One of the important advan- 
ng tages is that whole sections of the 
in files do not age at one time. Aging, | 
en and removal to storage files, occurs | 
id- within each index grouping, so that 
ral there is no cumbersome shifting of on . 
ict the entire file periodically to make Be 
he room for new folders. E: 
er, Another important aspect is the a ; G a : 
nd physical handling of the files. Most of performa nee in asma i] packa ge : 
of this material remains very active for det 
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ip. drops off to a longer period of only ‘e 
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n- | vious numerical files, all of this heavy T U = —_> re) Here is tractor power at its four- 43 
e- early activity was in one area, and the wheel-drive best — thoroughly tested =a 
28 10 girls in the department were get- 12.000 Ibs. drawbar pull in military use and now available for a 
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a than numerical sequence determine the © Torque-converter drive papi Pp ne py ad & : 
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ze this activity has been spread evenly y 4 full ; high tractive effort at either end for is 
throughout the entire filing section so | 4-speet fu -reversing pushing and pulling. Its power-steer, re: 
le that congestion has been relieved. transmission torque converter drive and 4 wheel 7” 
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. There also has been a great im- é 
7‘ provement in morale among the girls ® Overall Dimensions: : 
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tem started. All of them are pleased | lle elena | ae | 
with the improved working conditions, : phy | ETHE FRANK G. HOUGH Co. 5& : > 
and take a greater pride in their work =| Hs30 Seanyside Ave., tibertyvilie, wt. Bf tf 
because they have been given individ- g “4 
ual responsibility in certain phases of ay HB Send full information on the TU-120 3 es 
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The backlog, which formerly was ‘ as 5 tune & ¥. 
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given time represent the entire back- . ry x 4 i 
7 Street Pi 
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New Dorsey 


ENGINEERED FOR ALL 


os | —7-~\' Se 4 


YET LIGHTER 
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... only 8,410 Ibs. 


for standard 32 ft. tandem. 44,000 Ib. 
capacity 


LOADS 


BY 1,000 LBS. 






Load it down! The main frame is full 18 inches deep, pressed steel, punched so 
that one-piece 6-inch cross sills are welded through it. 


Engineered for YOUR needs: Dorsey's new Tailored Frame Design means 
YOU specify the load-capacity you want: The gauge of steel used in the big main 
frame and side frame are tailored (graduated) to the length of the trailer, or 


to unusual heavy-duty applications. 
inside or outside stake pockets. 
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sealed, easily installed. 


Deep flanged rolled steel body border with 


3 TRAILERS IN 1 


onal grain body that really works—tightly 
Slatted body exten- 
makes it into a_ full-height livestock 


trailer. Steel forward bulkheads in either tilt- 
ing—removable or permanent styles. 


SEE YOUR DORSEY DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR TRAILERS BUILT TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 


ELEA, ALABAMA 











Farquhar fully integrated bulk or packaged 
materials handling systems . . . portable or 
permanent... effect direct savings within 
production operations, as well as between 
operations. Get the facts about Farquhar 
Power-Belt and Gravity Conveyors today. See 
for yourself how you can cut your handling costs. 





OLIVER 





han 


POWER-BELT 
AND GRAVITY 
» CONVEYORS 








il 


Write for our ‘Owners 
Report’’ or Bulletin 
No. 400 covering 
Farquhar Package 
Handling Conveyors. 











A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 





CONVEYORS 
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Conveyor Dept. E-~56 
York, Pa. 


618 W. Elm St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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normally has been extended to ac- 
counts and statistics, issuance of se- 
curities and nature of financial struc- 
ture, and the filing of tariffs.” 


To show the extent of unregulated 
carriage, Koontz said, “Of a volume 
of total intercity traffic of 206.8 bil- 
lion ton-miles in 1953, it is estimated 
that less than 45 per cent is carried 
by the regulated common carriers and 
the partially regulated contract 
carriers.” 


After summing up the total growth 
of freight in intercity traffic, Koontz 
said, “There is evidence that unregu- 
lated carriage is no more important a 
factor in motor transport than it was 
before World War II.” 


In reviewing problems relating to 
existing regulated and unregulated 
forms of transportation, Professor 
Koontz presented the following alter- 
natives: 1. Continuance of present 
unequal regulation; 2. Thorough regu- 
lation; 3. Free responsible competi- 
tion; 4. Limited regulation. 


His concluding observation was 
that perhaps the interests of all con- 
cerned may be reflected best “in a po!- 
icy of three freedoms: Freedom to 
compete, freedom from unfair and 
unnecessary subsidy of competitors, 
and freedom to be efficient.” 


Effect of Restraints 


The second panel covered, “Compe- 
tition Within Separate Fields of 
Transportation.” Kent Healy, profes- 
sor of Transportation, Yale Univer- 
sity, presented the paper. J. W. Her- 
sey, president, Commercial Transport, 
Corp., Houston, and William White, 
president, Delaware & Hudson Co., 
New York, were the commentators. 

Most of Professor Healy’s com- 
ments concerned competition among 
railroads which, because of govern- 
ment, regulatory restrictions, resolves 
itself, he said, more to a matter of 
restraints than free competition. 

He referred to the regulated mo- 
nopoly to which the railroads were 
subject and the emphasis on, “overall 
profitability with protection against 
many aspects of competition in return 
for formally recognizing some of the 
public service obligations.” 


One of the results, Healy pointed 
out, was “lack of enthusiasm for cost 
finding” on the part of the railroads. 
Thus, until the 1930s railroad pricing 
failed to reflect such basic considera- 
tions as the load factor. 


“A loosening of association and 
governmental inhibitions on the rail- 
road pricing should lead to more price 
competition among railroads them- 
selves,” he said, “leading to a gener- 
ally more desirable possibility of their 
rates being oriented to their own 
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,dequately considered costs.” 

Healy then pointed out that “any 
synalysis of competition must consider 
he effects of the number of compet- 
tors.” He broke those in the railroad 
feld into several size groups, conclud- 
ing that size could not be used as 
riterion for such factors as financial 
soundness, reputation for service, or 
mploye morale. In fact, he concluded, 
the small roads showed relative supe- 
riority in most of the factors. 

In a final appraisal, Healy stated 
that possibly the most important as- 
pect of intra-industry competition lies 
hetween competitive enterprise and 
socialism. 


Transport Policy Outmoded 


The topic of the last panel was, 
“Competition in The Public Interest.” 
Charles L. Dearing, senior staff mem- 
ber, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., presented the paper. Com- 
mentators were R. L. Bowditch, 
chairman, C. H. Sprague Co., Boston; 
R. S. Damon, president, Trans-World 
Airlines, New York; and A. P. Heiner, 
vice-president, Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Dearing introduced his topic by 
pointing out that the nation had 
undergone a “transportation revolu- 
tion” within the past 25 years but that 
the public transportation policy failed 
to keep abreast. “The major difficul- 
ties,’ he said, “stem from the fact 
that the national government restricts 
with one hand and promotes with the 
other. 

“Historically, the maintenance of 
common-carrier service has been re- 
cognized as the hard core of the 
transportation system,” according to 
Dearing. 

“These are compelling reasons,” he 
said, “for continued government par- 
ticipation and regulatory intervention 
in transportation affairs. Yet, within 
these limitations, there remains a wide 
area in which effective inter-agency 
competition can be_ substituted for 
managerial regulation as a means of 
arriving at the most economic division 
of available traffic.” 


Minimum Rates 


Dearing then reviewed the ICC’s 
activities in rate problems in which 
“minimum rate control became a 
major concern of the Commission,” 
pointing out that “the Commission has 
been faced with the economic axiom 
that public subsidies and competitive 
private enterprise do not work har- 
moniously.” 

In conclusion he cited a number of 
ICC decisions during the past 15 
years that “indicates clearly that the 
Commission has not developed either 
quantitative formulae or consistent 
guiding principles to govern its. deci- 
sions in rate regulation. This situa- 
tion, he said, demands revisions in the 
basic national transport policy.® 
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Today’s most modern shelving! 
BORROUGHS 


STEEL SHELVING 





LOOK at these big features! 


Each individual unit 
is complete in itself 
..no part depends on 
unit next to it..any 
unit or shelf can be 
moved independently. 





0 
| 


for closed 
shelving . . 
saves 
erection time. 


Borroughs heavy gauge rolled | 
shaped-post for open shelving 
gives extra strength. 




















insert shelf support bracket 
. no fumbling with studs, bolts, | Tilt shelf into support bracket 
nuts or lock washers. . . and shelf is ready for loading. 


send for new 32-page catalog 


BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of The American Metal Products Company of Detroit 


3002 NORTH BURDICK alll KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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I'd take advantage of San Fran- 
cisco’s central location and 
climate—best on the West 
Coast for storage—and dis- 
tribute through San Francisco 
Warehouse. 


@ 50 years as Pacemaker of Pacific 
Coast Warehouses 


@ Over 500,000 square feet storage 
area 


Sprinklered or Electric Fire 
Detectors 


ADT Supervised 


General Merchandise, U.S. 
Customs and Internal 
Revenue Bonded Storage 


Office accommodations and 
Telephone Service 


Pool Car Distribution 
Permitted City Carrier 
Bonded Draymen 
Private RR Sidings 

@ Reciprocal Switching 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 

605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Telephone: SUtter 1-346] 

NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: 
Distribution Service, Inc., 2 Broadway 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0986 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 
Distribution Service, Inc., 251 East Grand 
Avenue Telephone: SUperior 7-7180 
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cost finding must take these variable 
factors into account, and the formula 
as well as factors which make up the 
formula must be revised as necessary. 
Poor cost data are worse than no cost 
data, because the former give an illu- 
sion of reality which does not in fact 
exist. 

It is important in cost determina- 
tion that there be a meeting of minds 
in the concepts of different types of 
cost. At the risk of being unduly cau- 
tious and elementary it is suggested 
that standard and generally accepted 
cost terminology be used. 


Fixed Costs 


Fixed costs are costs which are in- 
dependent of volume of traffic or out- 
put. These costs include interest upon 
fixed interest-bearing securities, car- 
rying charges on sunk capital im- 
provement, depreciation, certain 
types of property taxes, certain over- 
head costs, and similar non-variable 
expense items. The revenues from 
total traffic should be adequate to fi- 
nance these costs. 

Variable costs are those which vary 
with the volume of traffic or output, 
although not necessarily at a uniform 
rate. With small volume of traffic the 
variable costs may be high per unit. 
These costs may, and often do de- 
crease per unit as economies are real- 
ized from efficiencies derived from the 
increased utilization of existing plant 
facilities. 

The costs are spread over a larger 
number of units of traffic. These re- 
ductions in variable costs may arise 
out of increased utilization of exist- 
ing plant facilities— short run de- 
creasing costs—or from reductions in 
unit costs resulting in the expansion 
of plant facilities to handle larger 
volumes of traffic—long run decreas- 
ing cost. 

As the volume of traffic increases 
past the point of optimum utilization 
or point of diminishing return, unit 
cost shows a tendency to increase. 

Variable costs include such items 
as wages, fuel, supplies, traffic ex- 
penses, direct supervisory expenses, 
maintenance costs, taxes based upon 
volume of traffic or units of service, 
rentals of equipment, and similar ex- 
penses which vary with volume of 
traffic or units of service performed. 

Total costs are the sum of fixed 
and variable costs. 

Average costs are determined by 
dividing total costs—fixed and vari- 
able—by the total units of traffic 
transported. The average costs de- 
crease per unit as volume of traffic 
increases as a result of spreading the 
costs over a larger number of units of 
traffic until the point of diminishing 


returns become operative when the 
unit costs rise. 

Marginal costs are the added incre. 
ments in unit costs for each extr 
unit of traffic. They represent the dif. 
ference in unit costs between the cost 
per unit at one level of traffic and the 
unit cost at another level. Margina] 
revenue is the difference between the 
revenue per unit of traffic at thes 
two levels. 

Out-of-pocket cost include all extra 
or added items of cost incurred by 
transporting certain traffic which 
would not have been incurred had the 
traffic not been transported. These 
costs include the extra labor, materi- 
als, supplies, equipment, running re. 
pairs or maintenance, traffic ex. 
penses, and accounting costs, directly 
attributable to the handling of spe. 
cific movements of traffic. Out-of- 
pocket costs do not include any fixed 
costs excepting insofar as the extra 
costs incurred in the particular items 
include them. 

Marginal costs can be differentiated 
from out-of-pocket costs in that mar- 
ginal costs include fixed as well as va- 
riable costs. It should be noted also 
that out-of-pocket costs are those 
which are applicable in the short run 
from plant of a given scale. 

Average costs are necesary as 4a 
yardstick by which to measure the 
proposed rate to ascertain the extent 
to which it is above or below rates 
which bear their full share of total 
costs — fixed and variable expenses. 
Out-of-pocket cost data are essential 
to insure that the carrier receives 
back in revenues from particular 
movements of traffic at least the 
amounts expended in moving the 
traffic. 

In computing costs of transporta- 
tion, particularly in determining out- 
of-pocket costs, it is recommended 
that the units of traffic into which 
unit costs are computed be relatively 
larger units than ton-miles so that 
the comparisons may not be in such 
small figures as to appear to be incon- 
sequential. The writer recommends 
car-mile, track-mile, barge-mile or 
even train-mile as appropriate units. 

It is also suggested that in study- 
ing costs that consideration be given 
to indirect costs as well as those di- 
rectly chargeable to specific move- 
ments of traffic. 

In any cost calculation certain gen- 
eral or overhead expenses, such as 
freight traffic expenses—including so- 
licitation and tariff expenses, ac- 
counting expenses, miscellaneous 
transportation expenses, and mainte- 
nance—must be estimated. To some 
extent these costs vary with differ- 
ences in volume of traffic, and to some 
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extent they vary with time or other 
conditions not connected with volume 
of traffic. The distribution of these 
costs is a problem to be solved by the 
application of informed judgement by 
experienced transportation men, and 
not one to be approached by theoreti- 
cal or mathematical methods. 

Out - of - pocket costs, if properly 
computed, cover all direct expenses 
and an estimated share of indirect ex- 
penses which cannot be directly calcu- 
lated, but are known to be expended 
in the performance of the service. In 
order to provide a margin of safety 
to compensate for variations in cost, 
contingencies, claims for loss, damage 
or delay, and other contingencies, an 
increment of a percentage of the 
ascertained out-of-pocket costs should 
be added. 

After the probable volume of traffic 
is ascertained and the units of service 
necessary to transport it have been 
estimated, the following items of cost 
should be considered in calculating the 
cost at which the traffic can be 
handled: 

1. Operating personnel wages, in- 
cluding so-called fringe benefits. 

2. Motive power costs, including 
rentals, charges, depreciation, and 
maintenance. 

8. Vehicle costs, including same 
factors. 

4. Dispatching. 

5. Station and platform expenses. 

6. Fuel, oil and supplies. 

7. Freight traffic expenses. 

8. Accounting expenses. 

9, Miscellaneous traffic costs. 

To these costs are added a percent- 
age for contingencies or variations. 

The total share of out-of-pocket 
costs attributable to units of traffic 
ean then be ascertained by dividing 
the volume of traffic by the total of 
the out-of-pocket costs plus contin- 
gent expenses, to derive an out-of- 
pocket cost per unit of traffic. 

These units may be per train-mile, 
per car-mile, per ton-mile, per truck- 
mile, per vessel-mile, per barge mile, 
per barrel-mile for petroleum traffic 
transported by pipe line. The out-of- 
pocket costs also may be calculated 
per carload, per truckload, per vessel 
or barge load, per ton or per 100 lb. 

A rate now can be established with 
the knowledge that it covers out-of- 
pocket costs and a margin for contin- 
gencies. It may be compared with the 
total average unit cost to ascertain 
what contribution, if any, it makes to 
general or overhead expenses and 
return on investment in property. 

This comparison shows also how 
much burden the rate based upon out- 
of-pocket cost plus the factor for con- 
tingencies places upon other traffic to 
yield a fair return upon the value of 
the transportation property or to pro- 
duce the revenues necessary to pro- 
vide the profit required by the carrier 
to insure the continuance of its 
operation. ® 
(Resume Reading on Page 34) 
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A Low-Cost Tool for Moving Heavy Objects 


THE MICRO LEVER DOLLY 


Cuts moving time up to 65% on large cases, crates, 
machinery and bulky items. The scientific size and 
position of the wheels permits the lift blade to pry 
under objects flat to the floor. The wheel position 
also gains a high leverage ratio between power and 
load. Eliminates the danger of tip-ups and high falls. 
Thousands of Micro Dollies now in use by freight 
houses, warehouses, terminals and factories. Most 
users find that a pair of dollies provide even greater 


advantage and time saving when used together as 4. SIZES 


shown in picture above. Choice of metal or rubber UP TO 
wheels. 5000 Ib. 
capacity 








See your local distributor or write: d 


MICRON, INC., Dept. D., Bettendorf, lowa 











ONE MAN 
Does the Work 
of 15 with this 


WISCONSIN- 


HYSTER “20” 
Lift Truck 





As a manual handling “back-breaker’”, this job 

is “all wool and a yard wide’... lifting and stacking baled wool weighing 
1000 to 1200 lbs. per bale. The 30-inch load arms of this Hyster Truck 
and the rugged, dependable power supplied by the Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine make this an ideal operation for one man, doing the 
work that formerly required 15 huskies, at the same time reducing possi- 
bilities of accident and injury. 


This is another typical materials handling assignment that is a “natural” 
for Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines because of their inherent Lugging 
Power, heavy-duty engineered design and construction and foolproof 
AIR-COOLING. 


You can’t do better than to specify ‘““Wisconsin Power” for your equipment. 
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World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Circle No. 19 on Card, Facing Page 53, for more information 
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ALWAYS “ON TIME’ 





for the 11-in. and Point B being for 
the 12-in. converter). 

Through the 11-in. converter, the 
starting torque reaches 164 Ib-ft. 
when the motor is running at 1,720 
rpm and developing 58 Ib-ft. of 
torgue. This means, then, that the 
motor is running with very little over- 
load but the converter has made avail- 
able considerably higher torque for 
starting and accelerating a load. 

The 12-in. converter, when stalled, 
pulls the motor speed down to 1,620 
rpm where its torque is 80 lb-ft. This 
greatly reduces the time at which this 
| motor could run with the converter 
| output stalled, and without the over- 
load switches acting to shut the motor 
off. 

When studying the performance 
curves on torque converters, it will 
soon appear obvious that the con- 
verters will assist in paralleling two 
| or more prime movers on one driven 
—— : load, as shown in Fig. 3. When one 

prime mover tends to speed up, it 
RT CO. naturally tries to assume more than 
< geaes its share of the load. Due to the char- 
die ery acteristics of the fluid drive, however, 
it cannot pull the other prime mover 


SPRINGFIELD 
ST. LOUIS 
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BE-MAC TRANSPO 


CHICAGO BELOIT 
FREEPORT SPRINGFIELD — 
TULSA — 
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® Save Trucks 








® Save Docks ® Prevent Damage 


DURABLE resilient rubber Loading-Dock Bumpers absorb 
the BUMP when truck and dock come together— 


Prevent damage to truck bodies. 
Eliminate replacement of dock timbers. 
Protect fragile freight—reduce claims. 
Easy to install. 


Send for complete information. 


=)1L13 MAT COMPANY 


75 N. Pleasant St., Norwalk, Ohio 
755 Kifer Road, Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Torque Converters ... 
(Continued from Page 43) 


as would be the case with direct me- 
chanical drives. Eventually, the units 
will assume their proportion of the 
load and work together as a team. 

The use of the torque converter on 
these systems greatly reduces both 
initial cost and maintenance prob- 
lems. It also can offer another ad- 
vantage. When one of several units 
became inoperative, the conveyor 
still could be operated at a reduced 
speed, since each motor-converter 
power unit would be capable of as- 
suming an extra torque load at a 
reduced speed. 

Another application which can be 
considered concerns torque converters 
for industrial trucks powered by in- 
ternal combustion engines. Many 
such trucks are called on to work in 
warehouses where the aisles are 
rather narrow and where a consider- 
able amount of close moving is re- 
quired. 

The torque converter eliminates the 
need for a clutch to inch the vehicles 
around in small spaces. Since the 
converter also multiplies torque, in 
most cases it will eliminate the re- 
quirement for a multiple-gear trans- 
mission. The converter can work at 
partial throttle conditions where light 
loads are encountered or it can oper- 
ate at full throttle where high torque 
is required for negotiating ramps or 
soft surfaces. Since the power is ap- 
plied gradually when the engine 
changes from idle to full speeds, the 
tendency to slip the wheels is greatly 
reduced. 

According to Mr. M. W. Hagen of 
the Buda Co., Div. of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., in his paper en- 
titled “Experts Give Fork Trucks a 
Going Over” in the December, 1954, 
issue of the SAE Journal: “Fluid 
drives will increase tire life by ap- 
proximately three to one. They will 
do an even better job for clutch life. 
Control is superior when inching a 
load into position, and the elimination 
of starting jolts prevents damage to 
the load.” 

There undoubtedly are many other 
such applications in various material 
handling problems. In general you 
will find that torque converters can 
be used to great advantage wherever: 

1. High starting torque and low 
running torque are required to do the 
job. 

2. Shock loads present a problem 
and maintenance, as a result of this 
type of loading, is costly. 

3. It is desired to reduce peak start- 
ing current and improve power factor. 

4. Variations in loading must be 
quickly and accurately compensated 
for without affecting the efficiency of 
the prime mover.® 

(Resume Reading on Page 44) 
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WAREHOUSING 


Who is liable for negligent 
destruction of store goods 
by fire of unknown origin? 


Irrespective of various provisions 
of the Warehouse Receipt Act, which 
has to do with contracts of bailment, a 
warehouse never is liable for negligent 
destruction of stored goods by fire of 
unknown origin. The warehouseman 
is not liable, unless the evidence 
proves that the fire originated as a re- 
sult of his negligence. 

For instance, in C v. S— 
Moving & Storage Co., 267 S.W. (2d) 
363, it was shown that one C—— 
stored his household and personal 
property with the §S Moving & 
Storage Co. The warehouse and the 
property stored in it were destroyed 
by fire. 

C sued the warehouse for the 
value of the destroyed goods. During 
the trial C argued that the ware- 
house was liable because his stored 
goods were destroyed by fire in the 
warehouse, and that the fire must have 
been caused by negligence of the 
warehouse employes. The lower court 
held the warehouse liable. 

The warehouse appealed to the 
higher court which reversed the lower 
court’s verdict, holding the ware- 
house not liable and said: 

“A fire of unknown origin does not 
give rise to the doctrine of res ipsa 
loquitur. A finding that the defendant 
(warehouse) was negligent, was erro- 
neous.” 

For comparison see the late case of 
F¥——. vy. W Bros. Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., 267 S.W. (2d) 359. The 
testimony in this case showed these 
facts: On March 5 one F entered 
into a contract of bailment with the 
W Bros. Moving & Storage Co., 
Inc., where he stored certain articles 
of household goods. The warehouse 
was not of fireproof construction, the 
warehouse employed no night watch- 
man, nor was the warehouse equipped 
with any automatic sprinkler system. 
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By Leo T. Parker Legal Consultant, Distribution Age 


The warehouse caught fire one night 
and destroyed the goods stored 
therein. F sued the warehouse 
for the value of the destroyed goods, 
alleging that negligence of the ware- 
house employes resulted in the fire. 
However, as F failed to prove 
that the fire resulted from the ware- 
house’s negligence, the higher court 
refused to hold the warehouse liable, 
saying: 

“No night watchman or sprinkler 
system was required either by the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts Acts, or 
any other state or city legislative en- 
actment. Neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendant has any evidence as to the 
origin of the fire, nor does the plaintiff 
have evidence of any specific acts of 
negligence of the defendant (ware- 
house). When a fire originates in a 
warehouse, that alone is not evidence 
that it was caused by any negligence 
on the warehouseman’s part.” 

On the other hand, if the bailor sued 
a warehouseman on contract, alleging 
the delivery of the goods to the ware- 
houseman and proves that he made 
lawful demand for the return of the 
goods, and the warehouseman refused 
or failed to return the goods, the 
warehouseman must then, in order to 
legally avoid liability, show that the 
goods were lost or destroyed without 
his fault or negligence. 

For further comparison see W—— 
v. A Transfer & Storage Co., 141 
S.W. (2d) 205. There the court ap- 
plied a different doctrine to fire origi- 
nating in the dual wheels of a semi- 
trailer transporting household goods 
en route from Chicago to St. Louis. 
After the fire was discovered by the 
drivers, but before it could be extin- 
guished by them, it spread to the 
trailer resulting in the latter’s de- 
struction. 

Without any proof that the fire re- 
sulted from negligence of the driver, 
the higher court held the transfer and 
storage company liable, and said: 

“This court judicially knows the 
tires would not have burst into flame 
unless they had been subjected to in- 
tense heat; and as there is no reason 











to believe the heat was engendered by 
any agency save friction, the jury was 
not bound to believe the drivers dis- 
covered the condition as soon as they 
should have discovered it in the exer- 
cise of due care.” 

Readers who desire to read late and 
leading higher court decision involv- 
ing destruction of stored goods by fire, 
see cases, as follows: W Bros. 
Moving & Storage Co., 266 S.W. (2d) 
19; K—— Co. v. R & Sons, 250 
S.W. (2d) 692; K v. P Corp. 
324 Mo. 992; 78 A.L.R. 722 and H—— 
v W——, 183 S.W. (2d) 74; D—— 
Warehouse Co. v. W——, 13 A.L.R. 
(2d) 669. 














Can employee get compensation 
only for injuries received 
within scope of employment? 


Generally speaking, an employee 
can recover compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
only for injuries received within the 
scope of his employment. However, a 
late higher court has modified this old 
law. 

For instance, in L—— v. C— 
Wharf & Warehouse Co., 211 Fed. 
(2d) 454, it was shown that an em- 
ployee, named L——, of the C—— 
Wharf & Warehouse Co., while at his 
regular work sustained an injury to 
his left leg on Sept. 6. Two months 
later, on Nov. 7, he fell from a step- 
ladder at his home, sustaining addi- 
tional injuries. The testimony showed 
that L was actually at work on 
his job and while easing himself down 
from the top of a hatch he landed on 
his left foot and suffered a straining 
injury in the region of the left hip. 
He was disabled for 12 intermittent 
days during the period following the 
accident on Sept. 6, and did not report 
for work on any of the 12 days. On 
the morning of Nov. 7, L—— was 
standing on the second or third step 
of a stepladder in his garage and he 
fell to the floor, suffering further 
injury. 

Both the commissioner and the 

(Please Turn Page) 
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Within the Law... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


lower court held the first injury to 
L to be compensable. The com- 
missioner held the second injury com- 
pensable because it was “directly at- 
tributable” to the first injury. The 
lower court held the second injury not 
compensable holding that L was 
negligent in being on the ladder in the 
circumstances at his own home. 

This question was presented the 
higher court: Is L—— entitled to ad- 
ditional compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the 
injury he sustained while doing work 
in his own home? It is interesting to 
observe, that the higher court held in 
the affirmative, saying: 

“We hold that the part of the law 
worded, ‘or as naturally or unavoid- 
ably results from such accidental in- 
jury’ covers injuries through accidents 
which happen subsequently to a pri- 
mary injury. In a sense to be compen- 
sable, the second injury must be as a 
part of the original injury.” 








Can state court issue valid 
injunction against picketing 


in NLRB cases? 


According to a late higher court de- 
cision a state court cannot issue a 
valid injunction against picketing by 
union members involving disagree- 
ments within the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB. 

For example, in D v. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 269 Pac. 
(2d) 199, a warehouse owner sued for 
an injunction to picketing his place of 
business for the purpose of compelling 
him to enter into a union shop con- 
tract. The state court issued an injunc- 
tion against picketing of the ware- 
house to induce prospective customers 
to refuse to permit the warehouseman 
to pack household furniture for ship- 
ment out of the state, or doing of any 
other act to injure the warehouse- 
man’s business. The higher court re- 
versed the injunction decision, saying: 

“The picketing carried on in the in- 
stant action was admittedly peaceful. 
A state court is without power to 
grant injunctive relief against alleged 
unfair labor practices, where exclusive 
power is committed to NLRB by fed- 
eral statute.” 





Is warehouseman liable for in- 
juries sustained by anyone 
who "volunteers" his services? 


Generally speaking, a warehouse- 
man is not liable in damages for in- 
juries sustained by a person who 
“volunteers” his services. However, 
according to a late higher court deci- 
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sion where such assistance is neces- 
sary, an authority by the warehouse- 
man to perform the needed services 
may be implied by a court. 

For illustration, in F v.H : 
108 N.E. (2d) 680, it was shown a 
distributor sent his motor truck 
driver, without an assistant, to deliver 
a refrigerator to a customer. The 
driver had no helper, and asked the 
customer to help take the refrigerator 
off the truck. The driver stood on the 
ground while the customer got up on 
the truck and at the driver’s request 
tilted the refrigerator, which fell on 
the customer and severely hurt him. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that although the truck 
driver was not authorized to employ 
assistance, yet the authority may be 
implied from attending circumstances 
such as where assistance to unload the 
refrigerator was necessary and there 
were not enough employees on the 
truck to unload the refrigerator. The 
court held that the customer could re- 
cover damages for the injury. 


TRANSPORTATION 


If the contract specifies fob 
seller's city who is liable 
for loss or damage? 








Recently the writer attended a con- 
vention of truck operators and this 


legal question arose: “If a sale con. 
tract specifies that merchandise wil] 
be shipped fob the city in which the 
seller is located, who is liable for logs 
of or damage to the goods before or 
after shipment is made?” 

The higher courts hold very cop. 
sistently that if shipped merchandige 
is destroyed, or otherwise damaged, 
before delivery by the seller to the 
purchaser, the one who must bear the 
loss is the one who has legal title to 
the merchandise at the time it is de. 
stroyed. According to a late higher 
court decision, the risk of destruction 
of merchandise follows the title, and 
if the title has not passed the logs 
falls on the seller, but if it has passed, 
the loss falls on the buyer. 

Another important point of estab. 
lished law is as follows: Where the 
contract of sale does not provide as 
to passage of title, the primary evi- 
dence in determining whether title 
has passed is the “intention” of the 
parties. In other words, if it was the 
intent of the parties that the title 
passed at a certain time, or on the 
happening of a certain event, that 
intent governs. 

For example, in W v.§ M— 
Co., 225 Pac. (2d) 78, the testimony 
showed facts as follows: A purchaser 
sold a company certain merchandise, 
At this time the seller agreed to clean 
and pack the merchandise before 
shipment. The sale contract was con- 
firmed by the purchaser in a written 
confirmation. Finally the seller noti- 
fied the purchaser that the merchan- 
dise had been duly cleaned, inspected 


(Please Turn to Page 109) 





First Hydraulic Transmission Locomotive 
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Inspecting the first hydraulic transmission locomotive built in the United 
States are: Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief of Army Transportation, and Wil- 
liam T. Farley, president of the AAR. The locomotive, forerunner of the new 
light train locomotives being built by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., was 
officially presented to the Army on July 14, in Washington, D. C., at ceremonies 
marking the 13th anniversary of the Army Transportation Corps and the 125th 
birthday of the American railroad industry. The locomotive was named the 
“General Nathanael Greene I” in honor of the American Revolutionary War 
“father” of Ameriean organized military transportation 
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Men in the Spotlight 
Garth A. Shoemaker, Elmira, N. Y. 


—re-elected president, New York 
State Assn. of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. 

Alton Chelf—named manager, San 
Bernardino (Calif.) Branch, Tri-City 
Van & Storage Corp. 

James A. Saldin, Tacoma, Wash.— 
elected president, Washington State 
Warehousemen’s Assn. 

Gerald Reagan—recently purchased 
stock and real estate of the George J. 
Cook Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paul Clarke — appointed assistant 
president, North American Van Lines. 

Charles M. Thach, Charlottesville, 
Va.—elected president, Virginia Mov- 
ers & Warehousemen’s Assn. 

George Lentz, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
—elected president, North Carolina 
Movers and Warehousemen’s Assn. 

James C. Irwin, vice-president of 
United States Cold Storage Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., spoke on “Refrig- 
erated Warehouse Construction” at 
the 9th Congress of the International 
Institute of Refrigeration, in Paris, 
last month. 


Obituaries 


E. C. N. Brown, manager of the 
New York office of The Packer, died 
recently at his home in South Orange, 
N. J. 

Frank J. McKee, founder and for- 
mer president of National Van Lines, 
Inc., died early this summer. 


Joseph W. Glenn, president of O. J. 
Glenn & Son, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died 
in July. 

John G. Hollmeyer, vice-president 
and general manager, Seaboard Ter- 
minal and Refrigeration Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., died recently at his sum- 
mer home in Shushan, N. Y. 


NARW chapter meetings 
scheduled this month include: 
North Atlantic, Oct. 5-7, 
Shawnee on Delaware, Pa.; 
Southeastern, Oct. 12-13, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Southwestern, 
Oct. 14-15, Dallas, Tex. 


— -DA-— 


NAVL Sales Agents Meet 


Approximately 485 agents and 
guests of North American Van 
Lines attended the firm’s 1955 
Sales Convention at French Lick, 
Ind., recently. Clarence E. Wil- 
liams, first vice president, presid- 
ed. During the course of the meet- 
ing it was announced that North 
American sales were up 15 per 
cent for the first six months of 
1955. 
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Annual Assembly of Movers 
Calls for State Movers Act 


At its Annual Assembly in 
Washington in August the Movers 
Conference of America adopted a 
resolution urging “the enactment 
into law in the several states of a 
Movers Act.” The resolution said: 

“Be it resolved that this assem- 
bly of movers . . . sponsor and aid 
movers in each of the _ several 
states in causing to be enacted into 
law in the said several states a uni- 
form Movers Act to provide for a 
recognition of the distinguishing 
differences between the moving in- 
dustry and motor freight industry, 
and, in addition, to provide for uni- 
form, pertinent and simple require- 
ments and regulations which shall 
apply to mover’s vehicles traveling 
into, from and through the said 
several states.” 


DA 


Warehouses which recently 
have joined the D. H. Over- 
myer Warehouse Sales Co. in- 
clude: Seneca Warehouse & 
Industrial Center, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Market Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
Security Fireproof Storage, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Columbia 
Storage Warehouse, South 
Bend, Ind.; Bingham Transfer 
& Storage Co., Pensacola, Fla.; 
Goose Island Warehouse, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Hutchinson Mer- 
chandise Warehouse, Inc., 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Ben Deike 
Transfer & Storage, Inc., Man- 
kato, Minn.; Pettit’s Storage 
Warehouse Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and Colenial Warehouse, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Warehouse Briefs 


Merchants Refrigerating Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced construc- 
tion of a 1.3 million-cu-ft refrigerated 
warehouse in Vinita Park, Mo. 

Lyon Van & Storage Co. has opened 
a new 21,000-sq-ft warehouse at 7915 
Sepulveda Blvd., in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and has a new office and ware- 
house under construction in Belmont, 
Calif., south of San Francisco. 

Ingle Transfer & Storage Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has added a 100x120-ft 
section to its warehouse. 

Fargo Moving & Storage, Inc., 
Miami, Fla., has added two new ware- 
houses, with a total of 25,000 sq ft, 
to its operation. 

Smith’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has added 
another warehouse to its string (the 
fifth) bringing Smith’s total storage 
space to 1.6 million cu ft. 

Hartford Freezer Corp., in East 
Hartford, Conn., has under construc- 
tion a 1-million cu ft freezer plant. 
The one-floor building is served by a 
10-car siding in the NYNH&H. 

Talley Transfer & Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has been admitted to 
membership in the AWA Merchandise 
Div. Lehigh Warehouse & Transpor- 
tation Co., Newark, N. J., has identi- 
fied its Atlanta, Ga., operation with 
the same group. 

John Mercer Warehouse Co., is the 
new name of the former Mercer- 
Fussell Storage Co., in Miami, Fla. 
The firm also moved into a new 100,- 
000-sq-ft warehouse on Sept. 1. 

Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has added 150,000 cu ft of 
freezer and cooler space. 

Florida Warehouse Corp., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has applied for member- 
ship in NARW. 


The New York State Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. condueted its 


annual Friendly Convention 
Aug. 24-28, at Saranac Lake. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Established 1913 
weave American Transfer & Warehouse Co., Inc. 


S31 N. 19th Street Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete and Steel Construction— a 
150,000 sq. ft.—sprinklered. ADT Alarm. Private ae oe 
siding, Frisco railroad. Pool Car Distribution a 


and heavy machinery hauling. 50 Trucks of 
All Types. 




















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Seventy-five Years of Service—1!955 
HARRIS WAREHOUSE CO. 


© 8 South 13th St., Birmingham ¢ 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
© CARTAGE e DISTRIBUTION © FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





© STORAGE 








‘es f ; 
‘2 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 








Represented by Allied Distribution, Inc. 
Member of AWA. 









COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE ca 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA.| 
STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
ao 112 South 14th St., Birmingham 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s 





TEEBRIULGEUS a), 
| WARENOUSES 
| INCORPORATED 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise and Household Storage 








STREPROOF-CON STRUCTED 
ti Agent, Allied Van Lines 

















500-501 East Commerce Street TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
SE. Alabama Motor Facight Bervice to all pelnis. LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
N.W. Florida Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. | reiephone: Alpine 4-2568 Teletype PX 263 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








324 S. Second Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
“PERSONALIZED SERVIC 











DISTRIBUTION © STORAGE © DRAYAGE 
SANTA FE & SO. PAC. SIDINGS 
TUCSON, ARIZ. | Telephone 2-3331 





TUCSON WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


110 E. 6th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


Storage—Warehousing—Distribution—Packing 

59,000 sq. ft. in Tucson—Served by Rail-Metor Truck. Modern 

fleet of trucks from 1-60 Tons for distribution in Tucsen and 
vicinity. Crane and Winch service for heavy lifts. 


Commercial 


EF « Kl 
Since. 44 PT 1895 
Oaaiae 


VAN AND STORAGE CO. 


1335 SO. FIGUEROA 
W. C. Elliott, Manager 


Warehousing and 
Distribution 











IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Please Call... 


MR. ROBERT W. SHAFER 
WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR THE FINEST WAREHOUSING GROUP 
Ph — TRinity 0661 


Hollingsworth Bidg., 606 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





NAT ONAL 



































LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
4802 LOMA VISTA AVE. LOS ANGELES 58 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 














For more product information use the 
READERS’ SERVICE CARD 


facing Page 53 to check your selections 














Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districs 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. ESTABLISHED 1918 Phone: TR-8282 
PACIFIC COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


923 E. 3rd St. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
“os ae DISTRIBUTION STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
HARBOR, LOCAL AND STATEWIDE HAULING 
D EXPERIENCED, EFFICIENT, BONDED PERSONNEL 
10 Car Siding on A.T.&S.F. Railway 








Sprinklered——A.D.T. Pretected 
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FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Poo! Car Dis 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Treckage 
52 Cars — Reintorced Concrete — Sprinkler System— 
A.D.T. -Service—insarance Rete !2 nts. 
Rental Compartments—Sub-P 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. 





WCKSONVILLE, FLA. 











SAVANNAH, GA. | = SAVANNAH 








BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Poo!l Car Distribatien 
Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
ing—Sprinkl System 


Field Wareh £ p 
Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W 











ee 





MAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S$. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 











HONOLULU, HAWAII [— 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 











HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Established 1900. Correspondence Solicited. 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY, LTD. 





610 FORT ST., HONOLULU CABLE ADDRESS: LOVERINO 














TAMPA, FLA. | 


“Your Tampa Branch House — Since 1921” 


GALbY 


WAREHO 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Assen. 














HONOLULU, HAWAII | 











ATLANTA, GA. | 
American Bonded Warehouse 4#‘s*¢ 
Southeastern Bonded Warehouses, Inc. 


“Better Warehouse Service” 
651-663 Humphries St., S.W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Wareheusing Pool Cer Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 





2 modern concrete 
warehouses 

Sprinkler systems 
throughout 

Lowest Insurance 
rates 

200,000 sq. ft. 

Collections & 

Distributies Service 























¢.® 














MEMBER: A.W.A. 


ATLANTA, GA. | 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 


Incorporated 
Howard Kane Glen Street & Murphy Ave. 
Manager Telt.—Walnut 5477 


Storage space 75,000 sq. ft. 14-car siding Central ef Georgia. Reeiprocal switehing 
with all railroads. 8-truck platform. Pool car distribution. Storage in transit. Fully 
sprinklered completely mechanized, unlimited floer lead. Insurance $.16. Air een- 
ditioned (cooler space). Temperature controlled and heated space availabie. 








IN ATLANTA, GA. 


Please Call... 


MR. WILLIAM HENDRIX 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR THE FINEST WAREHOUSING GROUP 
Ph — Alpine 5767 


426 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 13, Ga. 


THE FINEST 
NATIONAL 
WAREHOUSE GROUP 








MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
HC&D MOVING & STORAGE 


P.O. Box 190, Honolulu 10, Hawaii—Cable Address ““HONCONTRA” 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 
The Distributors’ News Group 


e Represented +y Mimped 
wae ven ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


11 WEST 42ND ST., PEn. 6-0967 








CHICAGO 
rg 224 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., WA 2-3567 














CHICAGO 




















ATLANTA, GA. | 





SOUTHERN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
367 John Street, N.W. e Atlanta 
Telephone e LAmar 3421 





@ AAA Masonry and Steel Construction @ Parcel Post Shipments 

@ Unlimited Floor Load—24’ Ceilings @ Palletized Loading 

@ Light, Dry, Airy—One-story Construction @ 27 Trucks for Local Delivery 

@ Dry Sprinkler System—fully Automatic @ 74 Loading Docks 

@ Three Fully-bonded Warehouses @ 39 Railroad Sidings 

@ Pool Car Distribution @ 209,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


CHICAGO: 519 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7 °® CAnal 6-5742 


NEW YORK: Room 704, 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16 ® 
MUrray Hill 5-8397 


MEMBER AWA © NWS °* INTERLAKE TERMINALS 





ILL. 


__.$— es 
> - 


Henry Becker 
Western 
Manager 















CHICAGO, ILL. | THe TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 
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ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 








Met AMERICAN WARE 


J 





HOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








. 
. 
= 
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, ULL. Phone Essex 6-4900 


9145-57 So. Chicago Avenue 





AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Storage ¢ Long Distance Moving ¢ Private Railread 
Siding ¢ 40,000 Square Feet Storage Space ¢ Packing 
¢ Crating © Shipping ¢ Pool Cer Distribution 
Member—independent Movers’ & Warehousemen'’s Association 





Chicage 17, Illinois 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | ANDERSON BROS. 











COMPLETE 
BRANCH HOUSE 
ESTABLISHED - STORAGE -— FUNCTIONS 
1694 8141 N. S AVE., CHICAGO 14 Including: 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 5-0014 Receiving 
ageats for EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE—ENRTERPRISE 4092 - Storing 
2 Warehouse Locations Marking 
Gi) PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— Weighing 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY Reconditioning 
Office Removals A Specialty onan 
gers: 5 Sight Drofts 
Invoicin 
Phone Cottectiass 
AT CHICAGO, ILL. Collections 







548 WEST RANDOLPH ST. * CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


CLYDE E. PHELPS 
RAadoiph 6-4457 


STCRAGE-COAST TO COAST-SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES IN 75 CITIES 


I ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 





Freight Prepoyments 














CHICAGO, ILL. { 





WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER -LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


1 DOWNIOWN 433 West Harrison Street 


7) NEAR THE LOOP 429 West 14th Place 


3 WEST SIDE 2750 West 35th Street 
4 SOUTH SIDE 5967 West 65th Street 


5) ON THE WATERFRONT 





Please contact us for full information. 
No obligation. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


WAREHOUSES in Clicage 


give you efficient, economical coverage 


Close to the Central Manufacturing Dist. 
Excellent Storage-in-Transi* Facilities 


3101 East 103rd Street Spacious Docks 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


Modern Buildings Pool Cars Distributed 
Choice Locations Storage in Transit 
Low insurance Cool Rooms 
Responsible Management Space Rentals for 









Spacious Switch Tracks Private Storage 
Ample Truck Loading Office Space 
Doors Negotiable Warehouse 
Streamlined Handling Receipts 
Equipment Financing 
















427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 
Member: Asseciated Warchouses, Ine. 





Morrison St New York 16 271 Madis 
ated h Overiand Terminal Worehouwse Co., 1 


mhers of the American Warehousemen's Assoc 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Ine. 


Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave 
807 E. Olympic Rivd., Los Anasles 21 
iation and Interiake Terminals, Inc 

















Willie Works Wonders... 


(Continued from Page 41) 


tures of Willie, were facts and dem- 
onstrations of correct materials han- 
dling methods. Produced in full color, 
backed with recordings, including 
music, occasional jokes and pin-up pic- 
tures, the visual training production 
apparently appealed to the employees. 

Many of Willie’s production-line 
mistakes were recognized as poor ma- 
terials handling practices which were 
taking place in the plant. Willie now 
is mentioned along every production 
line. Every time someone pulls a 
boner, he’s called “Willie” by his fel- 
low workers. 


Personnel Training 


Manufacturing employees are in- 
doctrinated in preferred handling 
methods in training dept. classroom 
groups of 25 to 30. Although time is 
of the utmost importance, the classes 
are kept small enough so that a ques- 
tion and answer discussion follows 
each showing of the visual training 
production. The overall program 
takes six months. All employees at- 
tend the classes on company time, 
leaving their jobs on the production 
lines for as long as an hour and a 
half. 


88 


In addition to the film slides, Bell 
instructors, at the beginning of each 
instruction period, impress upon their 
listeners the importance of keeping 
materials handling damages at a 
minimum. It is explained that in a 
competitive business costs must be 
kept low. The employees are advised 
how they are insuring their jobs by 
endeavoring to keep costs down. 

Employees are shown an exhibit of 
parts damaged through careless han- 
dling, and also what household appli- 
ances could have been purchased with 
the amount of money invested in the 
scrapped parts. When an employee 
realizes that a part he handles is as 
valuable as his new automobile, he 
becomes more handling conscious. 

In addition to the general course 
for manufacturing employees, special 
courses were prepared for personnel 
in other sections. The courses were 
designed on the basis of an investiga- 
tion which showed that while one 
thinks of the Traffic Dept. in relation 
to materials handling, much of the 
damage is caused by employees han- 
dling parts in other departments. 

While the lack of proper education 
of employees was responsible for most 


damage to materials in the helicopter 
division, there also were physical 
shortcomings. Authorities learned that 
employees did not properly pack or 
package parts before moving them 
for the reason that proper boxes were 
not available when needed. A new de- 
partment, Preservation and Packag- 
ing, was established, being given the 
responsibility of setting up specifica- 
tions, procedures, coordinating the 
flow of boxes and containers, and the 
designing of special containers for 
shipping and handling parts. A study 
of all parts was made, and special 
boxes were built to insure their safe 
handling. 

General housekeeping left much to 
be desired. Too often aisles became 
cluttered, trash was dropped in mate- 
rials containers, and parts and tool 
chests were precariously stacked. To 
meet this contingency, an inspection 
team made up of two representatives 
of the Facilities Coordination section 
and two invited department foremen 
make general inspections of all plant 
facilities. Arriving unannounced, the 
inspection team inspects every de- 
partment, listing everything that is 
not in order. Signs are posted in each 
department identifying it as either a 
clean department or a poor one. The 
signs remain up for all personnel to 
observe. Improvement in conditions 
has greatly increased.® 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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‘MERCHANTS . 
for smooth, is your spot in _ 
> 4 
economical PHILADELPHIA q 
distribution in be 
‘ “ For efficient, economical distribution in : a 
Philadelphia the Philadelphia area, choose from among a 
the 22 big, modern ‘Pennsylvania” i 
warehouses. Here are over 1,000,000 ee 
; ES square feet of desirable free and bonded ae 
Select the ““Merchants” services and facilities storage area. ey 
which best suit your needs. 11 big, modern, Painstaking personnel, using specialized au 
; , equipment, handle even difficult com- oy 
sprinklered, strategically situated warehouses modities with speed and safety. Here «3 
on ; ey are superb rail and highway facilities— ie 
totaling 1,500,000 rae ft. of storage area sb. it teen Genie eee re oa 
located in Philadelphia’s wholesale, shipping door deliveries. Low insurance rates. q 
we Ne cree ee : S 7 kaw Write for full details about money-saving a 
an istributing centers. Serve y Fenna., “Pennsylvania” service and storage of + 
Reading, and B&O Railroads. Storage-in- goods in any quantities. a 
transit privileges by rail and water. Sheltered Representatives: eae 
J Geo. W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New ni. 
truck platforms. Free and bonded storage of York 5; J. W. Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., t ; 
all kinds of goods. Low insurance rates. Send New York 17; Henry H. Becker, 53 W. 23 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 
for booklet and complete details. 4 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE C0. /7.-:... Poesy evanhss 
? SF WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. wnnanauee’ 303 Chestnut Street * Philadelphia 6 
Tel LOmbard 3-8070 
is merchandise had passed to the pur- on its so doing would be its loss and ; 
. eee the Law chaser who must suffer the loss, and not that of appellee (seller).” ye 
, Continued f Pp 82 pay the seller the full contract price Therefore, in view of this late and * 
al Snes Seen Seee ) for the destroyed merchandise. The leading higher court decision, the law pl 
6 Re eid ts bee oe thes tt eu, 4 | CORRE NEE is established that if a purchaser : 
a a" Jass, “All of the cleaning and packing fails to take delivery of purchased ¥ 
n ready for delivery. However, the h ; ; < 
, : ad been done and the appellant merchandise on the date specified in . 
be purchaser failed to pick up and take (purchaser) was notified that ap- the sale contract, or immediately on i 
. delivery of the merchandise and with- P : : : y : 
2 y 
' pellee (seller) had fully performed notification from the seller if the con- ; 
r in a reasonable period of time without th ; ; ; 
e contract and the merchandise was tract does not specify the delivery ; 
e fault of the seller the merchandise ea, * 
ready for delivery. If appellant (pur- date, the purchaser is liable for loss, : 
Ar eee Cestroyed by Gre. h did not send out its trucks theft, d destruction of th * 
I b t liticati i ae chaser) did not sen out its truc eft, damage or destruction 0 e * 
e n subsequent litigation, the selle : 
and get the merchandise within a merchandise while in custody of the | 
e contended that he was holding the ‘ we 
' | , reasonable time, title had passed and seller. This is so although the con- 
» merchandise for the purchaser, while 
ve . the merchandise was left where it tract specified delivery of the mer- 
waiting for the latter to take deliv- A 
y , ; was by appellant (purchaser) and chandise fob the seller’s location. 
i ery, and for this reason the purchase! at its own risk. Any loss consequent (Resume Reading on Page 83) t 
. was solely liable for full payment for ; y | “<e 
the destroyed merchandise. During f 
, the trial the purchaser proved that ‘ft 
: the contract specified that shipment wa 
was to be fob the seller’s location. Be 
. “ : ‘ Be 
| Under ordinary circumstances the es 
‘ title to goods shipped fob the seller’s ob 
location remains with the seller until } 
i } Re 
the shipment is made. However, in : 
this particular instance, as above a 
stated, the sale was made under an t 
agreement that the seller would pack ick 
the merchandise before shipment. + 
3 This the seller did and although the at! > 
work of cleaning the merchandise and } 
, ‘eae . 
| packing it in bags was completed to : 
| knowledge of the purchaser, the lat- ee ee ee ee 
, ter failed to order the seller to ship Exercising the right to petition Congress, which is considering special tax | : 
| the merchandise to him. levies on the new highway program, this trailer plastered with dollar bills was fi 
Under these circumstances the prepared by the ATA to show the tax load now being carried by the typical big uy 
| higher court decided that title to the truck. The $4,480 represents the present tax burden on this size vehicle ay 
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RELAX... 


let “Terminal” 
take over your 
distribution and 
storage worries 
in Philadelphia 


You’!] be amazed how ‘“Terminal’”’ can expedite 
your distribution in Philadelphia and the rich 
trading area surrounding it. Here you have not 
only eight huge, well-managed modern ware- 
houses (over 1,600,000 sq. ft.), but also our big 
fleet of trucks for fast store-door delivery. 
Private siding connections with P.R.R. and the 
Reading, spacious truck docks. Mechanized 
handling by skilled personnel. U.S. Customs 
bonded space. Pool-car service. Storage-in-transit 
privileges. Here are all the facilities, services and 
experience you need for efficient, low- cost distri- 
bution in this region. Write us today about 
your problems and requirements. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
81 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILA. 23 « MArket 7-0160 
NEW YORK 4: 2 Broadway—Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7: 605 Third St.—Sutter 3461 
CHICAGO 11: 251 E. Grand Ave.—Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC.—an association of good 
warehouses located at strategic distribution centers. 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


AWE Miah 2th alll ell: 
Pittsburgh, Penna 





Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of Nationa! Furniture Woarehousemen's Ass'n yy oe 


Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | Thomas White Qioner and Manager 





2525 Railroad Street, PITTSBURGH 22 


In the heart of Pittsbhurgh’s 
Jobbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT « B. & O. SIDING 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A.D.T. PROTECTION 


WHITE "rnisiconpeny 
2525 Railroad Street 
Also Operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 











SCRANTON, PA. | Established 1926 





MIFFLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


N. Washington Ave. G& Pine St., Scrantoa, Pa. 
MODERN WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


New one story structure, completely sprinklered and fully 
palletized. 
Private siding Erie Railroad. Pool car distribution. 
Experienced personnel. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SCRANTON, PA. | RF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SH!PPING 

















SCRANTON, PA. | 
THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. Poplar Street. Scranton 3. Pa. 
WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION since 1894 


A. D. T. Protection 
STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT . DL&W SIDING 

















WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | Established 1921 Dial 2-479! 
Collect for Quotation 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO., INC. 
OFFICES 
460 Market St. — —aa 
"“Wilement 7. ~ on Page on om 


The Hub of the Greatest U. 8S. 
Age Within a 200 Mile Radius 
30% of the U. S. Population. 


Storage in Transit 
Warehousing—Distribution 














PROVIDENCE, R. L. | 1911 1955 


44 years of Merchandise Security with dependable 
service to many of the nation’s leading concerns. 


A modern Warehouse Service with space running 
over 125,000 square feet. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. of RHODE ISLAND, INC. 


69 Tingley St. P. O. Box 1253 Providence, R. |. 


Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 




















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 


76 MASECLL ST.. CMARLESTON,. S$. CG. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.0.4 .-41.U.4-May.U 











COLUMBIA, S. C. | Distribution Center of South Carolina 





memsen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Cor Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ASSOCIATION 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | Telephone 5-3655 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
. 1208 King Street, Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Pool Car Distribution—In-Transit Storage 
Member of AWA—American Chain of Warehouses 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 





KLE 


Phusg 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


1,000,000 Square Feet 


CANADA 





Merchandise Storage 
Refrigerated Storage Field Warehousing 
Cartage 














TORONTO, ONT. | Established 1913 Office Space . 
TORONTO'S LARGEST Stevedoring Ice R 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution Specialists Rail Sidings reo Suuiiia 
HOWELL warenouses LIMITED Fireproof Lowest Insurance 





Head Office: 222 FRONT STREET EAST TORONTO 2, CANADA 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0111 
Member of Canadian Warehousemen’s Asseclation 


TORONTO, ONT. | ENQUIRIES INVITED 
TORONTO STORAGE CO. LIMITED 


. (Batablished 1916) 
2/16 Berkeley St. Toronto 2, Ont. 
——- Fae sage orgy one = & Free 
cubic feet. Sprinklered. 
Private 2 otdiew. Efficient ee ee 
Company Owned Truc 
Members of Canadian Warehousemen’s Association. 
“Our Clients do the selling—we do the rest.” 


207 Queen's Quay - EM: 3-3411 


SOS Cr LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


8-VAN BORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 

200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE LOCATED 
IN THE EXACT vag es OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Private Si — 8 Cor 
Capacity—Free itching Railroad 


by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION. INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. YORK, N. Y. 
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Letters to the Editor... 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Last, but not least, it should be 
pointed out the rates used to Balti. 
more and Philadelphia in Part A of 
Table II can be reduced if the weight 
is increased to 28,000 lb per load, re- 
sulting in rates of 49¢ to Baltimore 














me as the most important is where 
ean you find a driver to go 1,105 
miles, wait for loading and unloading 
and evidently lay over away from 
home for $101.33 plus $16 layover. I 
would be very much interested in 
hiring a few competent drivers at 
these wages. According to our pres- 
ent wage scale, making no allowance 
for breakdowns, etc., we must pay a 
aver $160.35 plus the fringe bene- 
ts. 

In the instance you are referring 
to, this may not be true, but it also 
is possible, and from my experience 
quite probable, that the over-the-road 
driver is unable to unload in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia and must put 
on local city men. The minimum in 
both cities is eight hours, and I be- 
lieve this totals something like $19.28 
per day. These are all extra costs 
that happen daily that you have not 
taken into consideration. 

Donald C. Andrus, 
Traffic Manager 
Northern Haulers Corp. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


To The Editor: 

I enjoyed the well-written article 
by James J. Walsh in your August 
edition but find numerous points of 
criticism in Tables I and II which 
accompany it. I take it that most of 
this is speculation, but it does tend 
to create what may be an improper 
comparison at least to the extent of 
the measure of any advantage there 
might be in private carriage. 

The first criticism lies in the fail- 
ure to include in Table II the cost of 
such unloading and loading as is per- 
formed by the Brooklyn plant and 
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the omission of any cost for supervi- 
sion of the trucking operation. 

Table II uses 10¢ per mile for gas, 
oil, maintenance and tires. Our own 
cost is very nearly 15¢, and I cannot 
conceive a shipper being able to bet- 
ter our costs to such great extent. 

Table I indicates the driver is 
allowed only nine hours per week for 
such loading and unloading as he is 
required to perform although the 
handling weight is 181,000 lb, or an 
average of about 21,000 lb per hour. 
There is some inconsistency here in 
that only one hour is allowed for 
loading 24,000 lb at Salem and the 
same 24,000 lb must be unloaded at 
Brooklyn in 45 minutes. I doubt 
whether one of our own drivers could 
unload one of these loads in less than 
three hours time and somewhat 
greater time would be required for 
the loading operation. This suggests 
that the driver is being given assis- 
tance in loading and unloading, the 
+ Ba of which is not included in Table 

Table I indicates driving time of 
36% hours is allowed for the dis- 
tance of 1,105 miles or an average of 
30 miles per hour. This is a rather 
fast schedule and makes little allow- 
ance for delays due to road, traffic, 
weather, and other conditions. We 
consider a scheduled average of 25 
miles per hour on these short hauls 
as more practical. 

An arrangement of this kind calls 
for precise timing on the part of two 
shippers and two consignees. Fur- 
thermore, the assembly of Itl ship- 
ments at the Brooklyn plant could 
involve additional costs not included 
ve the proposed costs listed in Table 


and 34¢ to Philadelphia. 


I am not attempting to draw any 
conclusions, excepting to point out 
that the correct “Cost Reduction Per 
Week” would be substantially less 
than the figure of $217.73 shown in 


Part B of Table II. 
Thomas B. Harvey, 


Traffic Manager 


Continental Transportation 
Lines, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The tables published with the arti- 
cle were included to illustrate meth- 
ods and procedures for a “private 
carriage” analysis, rather than spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents costs. We agree 
that in the New York-Baltimore area 
present driver wage rates are higher 
than the hourly rate in Table II (par- 
ticularly with the substantial in- 
creases in union contracts negotiated 


late in 1954 and 1955). 


Through oversight, Table I did not 
include a statement that the entire 
northbound movement of glass bot- 
tles and a substantial part of the 


southbound movement of finished 


goods would be handled on pallets. 
Loading and unloading times in the 
table were constructed on this as- 
sumption and, obviously, more time 
would have to be allowed if freight 
were handled on and off truck “piece- 


by-piece.” 


We emphasize again that anyone 
contemplating vehicle operations 
should collect his own cost data. The 
article’s purpose was to suggest ways 
that this may be done, not the fig- 
ures to be used.—James J. Walsh, 


Traffic Manager, The Mennen Co. 
(Resume Reading on Page 13) 
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Keeps Your Moves 
on Schedule 


A feature of United’s 
coast-to-coast communica- 
tions system, designed to 
provide a fully-supervised 


long distance moving service. 


U nited VAN LINES, INC. 


Moving with Care 
Everywhere! 
Headquarters: 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. 











All Delta 
Flights Carry 
airFREIGHT 





Serving 58 Cities in 
7 Countries 


Leading companies in nearly every 
field have learned how to improve 
distribution, build sales and cut 
costs with Delta airFREIGHT. Find 
out what flying freight can do for 
you, how to “air” your shipping 
problems. For answers to specific 
questions—or complete shipping 
analysis, free—call your local rep- 
resentative of Delta airFREIGHT. 
Or write to’ 











Formerly Operating o: Delta-CaS 


airFREIGHT Dept., Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mien in the News 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Alexander L. Naylor—elected presi. 
dent, The Fairbanks Co., New York, 





Leon J. Pantas 
—elected a vice 
president, The 
Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. He wil] 
continue as gep- 
eral manager, 
Yale Lock and 
Hardware Diy, 


Stevens H. Hammond — re-elected 
chairman of the board, Whiting Corp, 
Harvey, Ill.—J. A. Handley —re. 


elected, president. 


William D. 
Black — named 
sales manager, 
Automatic Trans- 


portation Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Gwilym A. Price—elected chairman 
and president, Westinghouse Electric, 





Norman A. 
Price — named 
vice president 
and director, Col- 
son Corp., Elyria, 
Ohio. He retains 
his position as di- 
rector of sales. 





L. A. Sutton— 
appointed general 
manager, Mazgcoa 
Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. This is 
a subsidiary of 
Magnesium Co, 
of America. 





Frank Brecken- 
ridge—named vp 
in charge of en- 
gineering and 
mfg. opr., Globe 
Hoist Co., Phila., 
Pa. 


Packing & Packaging 





H. S. Kubes (left)—named exec vp; 
A. R. Caputo (center); and G. E. Max- 
field—elected board directors, The 


American Box Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Resume Reading on Page 23) 
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